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Why  Officer  Johnny  can't  read 


Cops'  literacy  skills 
show  disturbing  decline 


By  Jacob  R.  Clark 
(Ftnt  article  in  a series.) 

When  Sellersburg,  Ind.,  Police 
Chief  David  Kinder  noticed  that 
reports  written  by  his  officers  woe 
becoming  “sloppy,**  he  decided  it 
was  time  for  the  force  to  go  back  to 
school.  For  eight  weeks  this  spring. 
Kinder  and  his  1 1 officers  attended 
weekly  refiesher  classes  taught  by  a 
local  high  school  English  teacher, 
who  voluteered  todrill  the  officers  in 
grammar,  punctuation,  spelling  and 
other  nidiments  of  language  and 
communication  sldUs. 

Theresults,  the  Police  Chief  said, 
were  immediate. 

“We  noticed  iit^ovement  from 
the  start,"  said  Kinder,  a 28-year  law 
enforcement  veteran  who  spent  most 
of  his  career  with  the  Indiana  State 
Police  before  becoming  chief  in  this 
town  about  15  miles  north  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky.  “It  wasn't  that  their  ^am- 
mar  was  that  atrocious  (V  their  spell- 
ing was  chat  bad.  It  *s  just  that  it  could 
be  improved.  They  got  sloppy  vrith 
their  vrark." 

Law  enforcement  frainos,  edu- 
cators and  police  officials  generally 
agree  that  today's  law  enforcement 
officer  is  more  highly  educated  and 
receives  more  advanced  training  than 


evex  before.  But  many  of  those  inter- 
viewed by  LEN  concede  that  basic 
reading  and  writing  skills  are  lacking 
among  some  officers,  particularly  re- 
cruits. 

The  lack  of  literacy  skills  can  have 
wide-ranging,  adverse  effects  on  polic- 
ing. according  to  those  interviewed  by 
LEN.  Officers  who  can't  read  the  law 
and  grasp  its  ever-changing  nuances 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  uphold  it. 
they  say.  Criminal  cases  may  be  jeop- 
ardized when  police  reports  are  ran 
clearly  wntteo  and  whm  officers  are 
uiuble  to  communicate  clearly  during 
courtroom  testimony,  according  to 
prosecuicMs. 

A Blow  to  ProfesslooaUsm 

Moreover,  mbers  assert,  the  con- 
tinuing decline  in  literacy  skills  can 
have  a damning  in^nct  on  the  image  of 
professicMialism  sou^t  by  pr^ioe,  as 
well  as  haa^ming  law  eoforcement 
efforts  to  institute  ambitious  comrou- 
nity-  and  probletn-oriented  policing 
programs. 

Written  Civil  Service  tests,  it  seems, 
are  unequal  to  the  task  of  screening 
- police  applicants  for  Utenu:y.  prompt- 
ing some  states,  such  as  C^fomia  and 
Michigait,  to  require  all  prospective 
law  enforcement  officera  m pass  one  of 
any  number  of  te^  designed  to  meas- 


ure reading  and  writing  skills  before 
they  begin  academy  studies. 

Some  jurisdictions  have  set  up 
remedial  programs  umed  at  improving 
the  skills  of  those  who  don't  do  well. 
Others  use  the  tests  to  weed  out  appli- 
cants wath  substaitdard  skills.  And  still 
other  junsidictions  are  examining  the 
possibility  of  instituting  reading  and 
writing  tests  as  a permanent  part  of  the 
recruit  selection  process. 

Vexing  Issue  fw  Veteran  Trainer 
The  lack  of  basic  literacy  skills  is 
“probably  the  most  single  difficult  is- 


Earning 
a high  school 
diploma  does  not 
guarantee  that 
its  holder  can 
read  beyond  a 
junior  high- 
school  level. 

sue  I’ve  ever  encountered  in  nearly  40 
years  in  this  business.  It's  really  dis- 
oouraging,"  said  James  Stinchcomb, 
director  of  Miami-Dade  Comrrainity 
Cdlege's  School  of  Justice  and  Safety 
Adrramstratioa,  which  serves  as  the 
regional  training  center  for  Miami-area 


law  enforc«nent  agencies. 

Smee  1988,  the  school  has  re- 
quired participanu  in  its  preservice 
training  program  to  read  at  a lOth- 
grade  level,  and  to  take  a test  to 
detemune  whether  they  indeed  have 
that  ability  Stinchcomb  said  the 
requuemeru  was  imposed  because 
earning  a hi^  school  diploma  does 
not  guarantee  that  its  holder  can  read 
beyond  a junior  high-school  level. 

Since  most  Miami-area  police 
agencies  require  only  a high  school 
diploma  or  a general  equivalerK*y  di- 
ploma for  those  seeki  ng  law  enforce- 
ment careers,  Stinchcomb  has  pro- 
posed to  the  Dade  County  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police  that  local 
agencies  mandate  the  administration 
of  a test  that  measures  basic  reading 
and  writing  skills. 

Early  this  month,  the  executive 
board  of  the  Dade  County  chiefs'  as- 
sociatitm  unanimously  approved 
Stuwhcomb's  fxoposal.  Nonh  Miami 
Beach  Police  Chief  William  B. 
Berger,  who  heads  the  association's 
traimng  corranittee.  said  the  “long 
overdue"  proposal  will  now  go  be- 
fore the  general  membership,  who 
be  predicted  would  approve  the 
measure. 

"It’s  a sorry  scenario  of  our  edu- 
cation system  that  pec^e  who  sup- 
posedly have  high  school  diplomas 
and  some  college  are  scoring  fouith- 
or  fiith-grwde  level  in  the  key  areas 
of  math,  reading  and  writing  skills." 

Cootmued  on  Page  16 
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Videotaping  a youth-gang  initiation 
could  spell  trouble  for  two  Wash,  cops 
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No  criminal  charges  will  be  filed 
against  two  King  County,  Wash.,  po- 
lice detectives  who  videotaped  youth- 
gang  members  beating  and  stomping  a 
prospective  member  during  an  initia- 
tion rite,  but  the  detectives  could  face 
departmental  discifriine  because  of  their 
actions  in  what  Sheriff  James  E. 
Montgomery  termed  a ’Regrettable"  in- 
cident. 

Prosecutrv  Norm  Maleng,  who 
declined  to  charge  the  officers  or  the 
participabng  young-gang  members 
because  the  case  constituted  one  of 
"first  impression"  in  Washington. 


warned  that  participants  in  future  gang 
rituals  like  the  “jumping-in"  initiation 
will  face  criminal  charges — even  if  the 
initiate  consents  to  the  beating. 

Detectives  Denny  Gulla  and  Scott 
Badics  filmed  the  initiation  rite  March 
19.  during  which  a IS-year-old  white 
youth  who  wanted  to  join  the  Local 
Asian  Boys  agreed  to  be  beaten  by  six 
members  of  the  youth  gang.  The  detec- 
tives were  on  an  assignment  to  gather 
information  about  the  gang  subculture 
when  a group  of  teen-agers  mentioned 
the  initiation  beating. 

Gulla  told  a gang  member  that  he 


and  Badics  wanted  to  film  the  rite  and 
assured  the  youths  that  as  long  as  the 
prospectivememberagreedtothebeat- 
ing,  no  crime  was  being  committed  and 
no  one  would  be  charged.  The  youths 
agreed  artd  the  detectives  taped  (he 
beating,  during  which  the  white  youth 
was  kicked  and  pummeled  by  six  gartg 
members  for  about  a minute.  He  suf- 
fered cuts  and  bruises  but  did  not  sus- 
tain serious  injuries.  Another  youth  who 
had  wanted  to  join  the  gang  declined  to 
do  so  after  witnessing  the  initial  beat- 
ing. 

Gulla  and  Badics  returned  to  the 


poUce  station  and  handed  over  the  tape . 
After  viewing  it,  an  internal  investiga- 
tion was  launched  by  the  King  County 
Department  of  Public  Safety,  which 
oversees  the  county  pt^ice.  The  Inter- 
nal Affairs  Unit  charged  each  detective 
with  conduct  unbecoming  of  an  officer 
in  ctHuwcticm  with  the  incident.  After 
reaching  its  preliminary  findings,  DPS 
officials  turned  over  its  findings  to  (he 
King  County  Prosecutor's  Office. 

“It  is  certainly  not  an  accepted  prac- 
tice of  this  department  to  allow  an  as- 
sault to  occur,  even  (hough  all  partici- 
Cootinued  on  Page  18 


What  They  Are  Saying: 

“Just  as  test  scores  are  going  down  and 
educational  levels  are  getting  worse 
instead  of  better  in  society,  it’s  reflected 
in  law  enforcement.” 

— Andrew  Dantschisch,  assistant  professor  of 
criminal  justice  at  St.  Petersburg  ( Fla.)  Junior  College, 
on  the  literacy  problems  confronting  policing.  ( 16:2) 


UCR  shows  sixth  straight  crime  jump; 
BJS  reports  rape  up  by  59  percent 


The  nation’s  overall  crime  rate  rose 
by  3 percent  in  1991,  according  to  pre- 
liminary figures  released  last  month  by 
the  FBI.  which  said  it  was  the  sixth 
consecutivejun^)  in  crime  since  1985. 

The  FBI  r^KXt.  based  on  figures 
supplied  by  local  police  departments  to 
the  bureau ‘s  Uniform  Qime  Reporting 
Section,  came  just  one  week  after  the 
Bureau  of  Justices  Statistics  reported  a 
staggering  59-percent  surge  in  rapes 
aixl  atten^pted  rapes  last  year. 


The  BJS  figures,  which  include  both 
offenses  reported  to  police  and  (hose 
not  reported,  showed  an  estimated  7.9- 
peroenl  increase  in  violent  orimes  in 
1991.  The  data  reflected  in  BJS's  Na- 
tional Oime  Victimization  Survey  are 
gathered  by  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau 
fiom  a representative  sampling  of  ap- 
proximately 95,000  people  in  about 
48,000  households  natirmwide,  and 
show  an  overall  1 .9-perceni  rise  in  seri- 
ous crimes  and  anempted  crimes. 


According  to  the  FBI.  violerK  crune 
rose  by  5 percent  last  year  over  1990 
levels,  with  robbery  showing  the  great- 
est increase,  8 percent.  Murder  was  up 
7 percent  and  aggravated  assault  rose  3 
percent. 

Reported  forciUe  rapes,  according 
to  the  FBI  report,  rose  by  3 percent. 

Property  crimes  incieased  by  2 per- 
cent last  year,  widi  burglary  up  by  3 
percent.  Larceny-theft  and  motor  ve- 
Cootinued  on  Page  4 


Around  the  Nation 


CONNECTICUT — In  a move  aimed 
at  stemnung  the  spreadof  AIDS  among 
intravenous  drug  users,  the  stale  House 
of  Representatives  has  approved  and 
sent  to  the  Senate  a bill  to  legalize  over- 
the-counter  purchases  of  hypodermic 
needles.  Oitics  contend  that  the  meas- 
ure will  send  a message  that  the  Legis- 
lature is  condoning  drug  use. 

The  leader  of  a Puerto  Rican  terror- 
ist organization  was  convicted  in  ab- 
sentia in  Federal  court  May  5 in  con- 
nection with  a $7. 1 -miilion  Wells  Fargo 
robbery  in  1983.  Filiberto  Ojeda  Rios, 
who  jumped  a 51 -million  bond  while 
awaitiag  Dial  and  is  believed  to  be 
hiding  in  Puerto  Rico,  is  the  lirsi  defen- 
dant tried  in  absentia  in  a Federal  coun 
in  Connecticut. 

MAINE  — Henry  Gintovt  has  filed  a 
harassment  suit  against  Pc»tland  po- 
lice, claiming  that  be  has  been  the  target 
of  nxwe  than  200  harassing  f^ne  calls 
since  he  placed  a newspaper  ad  seeking 
others  with  grievances  against  the 
police. 

MARYLAND  — A bill  was  intro- 
duced last  month  in  the  Baltimore  City 
Council  that  would  requite  gun  retail- 
ers to  stock  weapons  with  their  firing 


pins  removed,  thus  reducing  the  incen- 
tive to  steal  (he  weapons 

MASS  ACHUSETTS — The  attorney 
for  LawieiKe  police  officer  James 
HuUhan,  who  is  accused  of  pistol-whip- 
ping two  Hispanic  men  in  1991,  has 
asked  a judge  to  postpone  (he  sched- 
uled May  ISstan-updateforHulihan's 
trial.  The  lawyer  said  his  client  cannot 
get  a fair  trial  in  light  of  the  recent 
Rodney  King  controversy  in  Los  Ange- 
les. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  — Charles 
Parker  and  his  wife,  Sharon,  have  filed 
suit  seeking  unspecified  damages 
against  the  Nashua  Police,  claiming 
they  were  beaten  in  1990  while  sitting 
in  a car  outside  a restaurant.  City  and 
police  officials  say  the  allegauons  are 
groundless. 

NEW  JERSEY —Up  to  75  percent  of 
the  more  than  400  troopers  now  as- 
signed to  patrol  the  New  Jersey  Turn- 
pike and  the  Garden  State  Parkway 
could  be  reassigned  if  tolls  on  those 
roads  are  abolished.  State  Police  Supt. 
Justin  Ointino  sajd  recently.  A bill  to 
end  the  tolls  is  now  before  an  Assembly 
committee. 

A task  force  appointed  by  Attorney 
General  Robert  Del  Tufo  has  recom- 
mended greater  uniformity  in  police 
training  and  the  investigation  of  police 
brutality  complaints.  The  task  force's 
report,  released  May  II,  also  urged 


revamping  the  law  on  when  police  may 
use  force. 

A Howell  Township  police  sergeant 
pleaded  guilty  May  6 to  robbing  eight 
banks  at  gunpoint,  making  off  with 
over  $600,000.  Allen  Schott,  a 1 7-year 
police  veteran  was  arrested  last  Oct.  23 
when  an  off-duty  pnson  guard  wit- 
nessed a bank  heist,  noted  the  license 
plate  on  the  getaway  car  and  flagged 
down  a passing  police  car.  A subse- 
quent search  of  Schott's  car  — a take- 
home  vehicle  owned  by  the  Howell 
Police  Department  — turned  up  the 
loot. 

NEW  YORK — Reacting  to  the  recent 
riots  in  Los  Angeles,  Gov.  Mario  Cuomo 
has  renewed  his  support  for  a bill  that 
would  require  newly  hired  police  offi- 
cers and  other  uniformed  New  York 
City  employees  to  live  within  city  lim- 
its. At  present,  roughly  38  percent  of 
the  city's  police  officers  live  in  the  city. 
Cuomo  said  a residency  requirement 
would  help  tostrengthen  and  soothe  the 
city’s  racially  tense  communities,  and 
provide  "more  likelihood  that  your 
public  servants  will  reflect  the  popula- 
tion they  serve."  The  proposal  faces 
vehement  opposition  from  the  state 
Senate  and  from  the  unions  represent- 
ing the  city's  uniformed  forces. 

A month-long  gun  buy-back  program 
began  in  Syracuse  on  May  1 . Police 
will  use  money  seized  in  drug  busts  to 
pay  for  firearms  and  for  information 


leading  to  the  seizure  of  illegal  weap- 
ons. 

The  New  York  City  Housing  Police 
Department  has  launched  36-member 
bicycle  urui  that  will  patrol  public 
housing  projects  in  Brooklyn,  Manhat- 
tan and  the  Bronx.  The  30  officers  and 
6 sergeants,  dressed  in  casual  uniforms, 
will  supplement  radio  cars  on  their  21- 
speed  mountain  bikes. 

When  all  issaid  and  done,  the  tab  for 
two  weeks  of  anti-abortion  protests  in 
Buffalo  will  top  $500,000.  according  to 
Erie  County  Executive  Dennis  Gorski, 
who  said  county  services  may  be  cut  to 
cover  the  unbudgeted  costs  of  the  pro- 
test. Most  of  the  expenses  connected  to 
the  abortion  protests  were  incurred  by 
the  Sheriffs  Department,  a total  of 
$210,000  so  far,  according  to  an  esti- 
mate by  Sheriff  Thomas  Higgins.  The 
protests  by  the  group  Operation  Rescue 
led  to  615  arrests. 

Five  New  York  City  police  officers 
and  one  retired  officer  have  been 
charged  with  running  a cocaine  ring  in 
which  drugs  were  bought  in  Brooklyn 
and  then  taken  back  to  Long  Island, 
where  they  lived,  for  resale.  According 
toofficials,  the  officers  sometimes  con- 
ducted (heir  dnig  dealings  in  uniform 
and  sometimes  worked  out  of  their  patrol 
cars.  Charged  were  officers  Thomas 
Mascia,  29;  Michael  I3owd,  30;  Kevin 
Hembcry,  27;  Daruc!  Eurell,  26;  Philip 
Carlucci,  30;  and  former  officer  Ken- 
neth Eurell,  31.  A sixth  officer,  Chris- 
topher Azrak,  26,  was  charged  mth 
conspiring  to  possess  and  sell  anabolic 
steroids. 

In  what  officials  say  was  a "straight- 
out"  attempt  to  assassinate  a police 
officer.  Buffalo  Lieut.  James  Smith, 
39,  was  shot  in  the  face  May  10  while 
responding  to  a report  of  unauthorized 
use  of  a vehicle. 

The  New  York  City  Transit  Police 
Benevolent  Association  has  sued  to 
overturn  the  rule  requiring  officers  to 
have  64  college  credits  before  they  may 
be  prontoted  to  sergeant.  A union 
spokesman  said  the  required  credits 
have  no  relationship  to  job  perform- 
ance. He  added  that  the  suit  is  designed 
to  force  the  Police  Department  to  pay 
for  the  college  courses  if  the  educa- 
tional requirement  is  u[^eld. 


ALABAMA  — A 17-ycar-old  giri  hired 
by  a Montgomery  County  drug  task 
force  has  been  charged  with  theft  by 
deception,  after  she  bought  crack  co- 
caine as  instructed  by  drug  agents  but 
smoked  the  drug  rather  than  turning  it 
over  to  authorities. 

State  troopers  joined  local  police  on 
patrol  in  Mobile  May  6 after  a night  of 
violent  unrest  cause  by  the  fatal  police 
shooting  of  a gunman  at  a nightclub. 
Police  say  the  disturbances  were  begun 
by  youths  at  a housing  project  as 
"copycat  incidents"  of  the  rioting  in 
Los  Angeles. 

ARKANSAS  — A judge  reluctantly 
ruled  last  month  that  touching  a 


woman's  breasts  without  her  permis- 
sion is  not  a crime  in  the  state  if  no  force 
or  threat  is  involved.  In  dismissing  a 
sexual  abuse  charge  by  a 16-year-old 
^ against  a high  school  teacher.  Judge 
John  Langston  said  he  looked  in  vain 
for  a lesser  law  that  would  permit  a 
criminal  charge,  but  found  that  state 
law  on  sexual  abuse  only  applies  if 
force  or  threats  are  used  or  if  the  victim 
is  underage  14.  "Ican'tbelieve  this  sort 
of  conduct  has  no  criminal  penalty." 
Langston  said. 

At  least  two  off-duty  police  officers 
in  Malvern  have  begun  patrolling  city 
streets  in  pairs  on  mountain  bikes.  They 
are  supplementing  the  city's  three  pa- 
trol cars. 

FLORIDA  — Finding  Florida's  1989 
Hate  Crimes  Act  unconstitutionally 
vague,  a Fort  Lauderdale  judge  last 
month  dismissed  charges  agai  nst  a man 
accused  of  shouting  slurs  at  a Jewish 
lawyer. 

An  investigation  has  been  launched 
into  a brutality  charge  filed  by  Cedric 
Vernon  against  Jacksonville  officer 
Kevin  Gajewsld..  An  internal  probe 
found  evidence  that  Gajewsld  and  a 
teen-age  Law  Enforcement  Explorer 
beat  Vernon  and  shoved  a gun  in  his 
mouth.  The  Explorer  admitted  to  the 
incident,  and  Gajewsld  has  resigned. 

Fort  Lauderdale  police  say  they  vrill 
signa  cooperation  pact  with  the  Guard- 
ian Angels  anti-crime  group,  following 
a March  incident  in  which  three  mem- 
bers of  the  group  scuffled  with  police 
officers  they  thought  were  drug  deal- 
ers. 

U.S.  drug  agents  have  arrested  10 
members  of  the  Cali  drug  cartel  who 
they  say  are  linked  to  the  22  tons  of 
cocaine  that  were  found  in  shi  pments  of 
frozen  vegetables  and  hollow  fence 
posts. 

Atlanta  police  officer  Allideil 
Jackson,  28,  has  lodged  a brutality 
complaint  against  Jacksonville  officer 
Larry  Stoney,  alleging  that  he  was 
kicked  in  the  shirts  and  shoved  by  Stoney 
without  cause.  Jacksonville  police  are 
declining  to  comment. 

A new  study  reports  that  79  percent 
of  the  women  and  69  percent  of  the  men 
jailed  in  Broward  County  between  1989 
and  1 99 1 had  been  using  drugs,  usually 
cocaine.  Only  20  percent  of  the  arrests 
involved  drug  charges,  but  authorities 
said  the  study  confirms  that  most  crimes 
are  linked  to  drug  abuse. 

The  retrial  of  suspended  Miami 
poUceofficer  William  Lozano  has  been 
moved  toTallahassee  in  the  wake  of  the 
Los  Angeles  riots.  Lozano  is  charged 
with  killing  twoblacks  on  a motorcycle 
in  1989,  an  incident  that  sparked  three 
nights  of  racial  violence  in  the  Over- 
town section  of  Miami.  His  previous 
conviction  on  two  manslaughter  counts 
was  overturned  and  a retrial  ordered. 

LOUISIANA  — District  Attorney 
Harry  Morel  Jr.  of  St.  Charles  Parish 
says  as  many  as  20  convicts  or  criminal 
suspects  may  be  freed  or  get  new  trials 
because  their  cases  hinge  on  the  testi- 
mony of  narcotics  agent  Anthony  At- 
kins, who  failed  a drug  test  and  was 
fired  on  April  15. 

Sheriffs  detectives  in  East  Baton  Rouge 
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Parish  arc  investigating  the  police  slay- 
ing of  Chauncey  Thomas,  IS,  on  April 
25  — the  second  time  in  three  days  that 
officers  shot  and  killed  someone  be- 
lieved to  be  carrying  a gun. 

Iberia  Parish  Sheriff  Errol  Romero 
has  said  he  can't  take  any  more  prison- 
ers because  his  jail  now  holds  130 
inmates,  the  maximum  allowed  under  a 
Federal  court  order.  A state  judge  is 
now  considering  arguments  that  could 
require  Romero  to  find  cells  for  all 
felony  prisoners  in  the  parish. 

MISSISSIPPI  — The  FBI  has  dropped 
its  nationwide  investig^on  of  claims 
by  Donald  Leroy  Evans  that  he  killed 
more  than  70  people.  The  decision  to 
drop  the  probe  is  said  to  have  been 
prompted  by  a combination  of  investi- 
gative dead-ends  and  doubts  about  the 
veracity  of  Evans’s  confession. 

The  state  House  and  Senate  have 
approved  compromise  legislation  that 
would  allow  judges  to  double  fines  and 
prison  sentences  for  defendants  in- 
volved in  hate  crimes. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  — Reports  of 
child  abuse  and  neglect  have  more  than 
doubled  statewide  in  the  past  five  years, 
acceding  to  a study  by  a child  advo- 
cacy group.  The  group  said  teen  birth 
rates  and  juvenile  crime  have  increased 
in  that  period  as  well. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  — The  Spar- 
tanburg Police  Department  is  report- 
edly under  investigation  by  the  state, 
which  is  looking  into  allegations  that 
up  to  20  officers  traded  favors  for  sex 
with  prostitutes. 

TENNESSEE  — Violent  crime  com- 
mitted by  juveniles  surged  by  27  per- 
cent in  Knox  County  from  1990  to 
1991,  according  to  a new  Juvenile  Court 
report.  The  biggest  increases  were  said 
to  involve  murders  and  rapes  and  sex- 
ual abuse  of  children  under  age  13. 
Statistics  also  showed  that  drug  and 
weapons  charges  have  risen  in  the 
county. 

Stale  Attorney  General  Oiarles 
Burson  has  asked  the  U.S.  District  Couit 
to  remove  state  prisons  from  Federal 
supervision  by  June  30,  saying  the  state 
has  made  progress  in  improving  penal 
condidons.  A hearing  on  lifting  the 
1982  court  order  that  imposed  Federtd 
monitoring  is  set  for  later  this  month. 

VIRGINIA — Gov.  L Douglas  Wilder 
says  he  will  push  for  '‘zero-tolerance*' 
legisladon  that  would  punish  juveniles 
for  having  any  alcohol  in  their  blood 
when  they  are  driving. 

Accused  meii^iers  of  a Richmond 
crack  cocaine  gang  have  been  indicted 
for  10  killings,  roughly  one  fourth  of 
the  murders  in  the  city  this  year. 


INDIANA  — More  than  ISO  Indian- 
apolis detecdves  vrill  be  reassigned  in 
July  to  a new  downtown  district  as  part 
of  the  Police  Department's  shift  to  a 
community  policing  approach. 

KENTUCKY  — Jefferson  County 
Sheriff  Jim  Greene  is  denying  recent 


sexual  harassm^t  conqilaints  from  two 
women,  saying  they  involve  disgruntled 
workers.  Deputy  Joyce  Benfield.  a 14- 
year  veteran  of  the  department,  has 
accused  Greene  of  proposidoning  her 
for  sex  and  asupervisorof  fondling  her. 

OHIO  — Obcrlin  police  will  adopt  a 
community-oriented  foodng  May  16, 
as  part  of  an  effort  that  will  divide  the 
city  into  four  secdons,  each  with  a 
"liaison  ofricer"  to  whom  residents  can 
go  with  problems  and  concons.  Police 
Chief  Robert  Jones  said  the  new  effort, 
which  has  the  backing  of  the  local  pdioe 
union  president,  will  involve  the  cam- 
pus security  force  at  Oberlin  College. 

A Cincinnad  police  officer  who  re- 
sponded last  month  to  a woman's  call 
that  her  I2-year-old  daughter  was  being 
raped  accidentally  shot  the  woman. 
Arthur  Pool,  28,  was  charged  with  rape. 

WISCONSIN  — Gov.  Tommy 
Thompson  has  signed  legisladon  that 
toughens  penalties  against  repeat  DUI 
violators  by  allowing  judges  to  order 
the  seizure  of  vehicles  owned  by  three- 
dme  offenders  and  mandating  seizure 
for  a fourth  ofiense.  The  law  also  low- 
ers the  legal  intoxication  limit  for  re- 
peat offenders. 

A white  man  who  claimed  two  black 
men  killed  his  wife  has  been  charged 
with  her  murder,  after  the  owner  of  a 
sporting-goods  store  remembered  sell- 
ing him  the  fishing  knife  used  in  the 
attack.  Cedarburg  police  say  Jesse 
Anderson,  34.  stabbed  his  wife,  Bar- 
bara, at  least  2 1 times  before  wounding 
himself  in  the  chest  arxl  trying  to  blame 
imaginary  assailants.  Mrs.  Anderson,  a 
33-year-old  mother  of  three,  died  April 
23,  two  days  after  the  attack. 


IOWA  — A Federal  jury  has  awarded 
$2,501  to  a man  who  said  he  was  the 
victim  of  excessive  force  by  Des  Mcnnes 
police  during  a 1988  anesL  Floyd  Ooss 
had  claimed  that  he  was  beaten  and 
sprayed  with  Mace  by  Officer  Richard 
Roland  and  kicked  in  the  head  by  Offi- 
cer Michael  Woolman.  The  jury  ruled 
against  Woolman  but  found  no  liability 
on  the  part  of  Roland. 

Ames  police  say  a show  of  force 
May  2 and  3 helped  to  prevent  renewed 
violence  by  drunken  partygoers  at  Iowa 
State  University's  annual  sfmng  fest. 
Disturbances  on  the  night  of  May  1 
injured  22  peopleand  led  to  1 12  arrests, 
and  prompted  police  to  use  tear  gas  to 
restore  order. 

The  Des  Moines  City  CoutkiI  last 
month  unanimously  approved  an  ordi- 
narKe  that  will  force  larxllords  to  evict 
tenants  who  police  suspect  have  com- 
mitted crimes  involving  drugs,  boot- 
legging, prostitution,  pimping  or  ille- 
gal gambling.  Landlixds  who  fail  to 
evict  such  tenants  will  face  fines  of  up 
to  $200  and  other  possible  penalties. 

KANSAS — McPherson  County  Sher- 
iff  Jim  Bryan,  who  has  been  the  subject 
of  a misconduct  probe  by  the  state  at- 
torney general,  has  resigned  effective 
May  31.  Attorney  General  Robert 
Stephan  said  criminal  charges  will  not 
be  sought  against  Bryan. 


MINNESOTA  — Gov.  Ame  Carlson 
is  expected  to  sign  legislation  that  oacks 
down  on  drunken  driving  by  requiring 
confiscation  of  the  vehicles  of  four- 
time  offenders,  doubling  the  Ucense- 
revocation  for  two-time  ofrenders.  and 
having  a panel  of  experts  look  into 
whether  prison  or  treatment  is  a better 
way  to  deal  with  chronic  violators. 

Protesters  are  seeking  the  resigna- 
tion of  Bemidji  Police  Chief  Robert 
Tell . claiming  racism  in  the  Police  De- 
partment. Civil  rights  activist  Joe  Say- 
ers asserts  that  police  have  unnecessar- 
ily detained  and  used  excessive  foict 
against  Native  Americans.  Tell,  who 
denies  the  claims,  says  he  may  meet 
with  the  protesters. 

Gov . Ame  Carlson  has  signed  legis- 
lation that  toughens  sentences  for  sex 
offendos  and  increases  aid  to  crime 
victims.  The  bill  also  includes  funds  for 
a new  anti-violence  program  and  for 
treatment  programs  for  juvenile  sex 
offenders. 

SOUIH  DAKOTA — The  state  Board 
of  Regents  says  it  will  offer  $5,000 
rewards  for  information  leading  to  the 
arrest  and  conviction  of  anyone  making 
bomb  threats  at  the  state  universities. 
Five  of  six  campuses  have  received 
threats. 

WYOMING  — The  Laramie  Police 
Department  has  catKcled  a program  to 
train  hotel  and  motel  maids  to  inform 
on  suspicious  drug-related  activities  by 
guests,  after  the  American  Civil  Liber- 
ties Union  said  the  plan  violated  guests' 
rights  to  privacy. 


ARIZONA  — Phoenix  police  scruti- 
nized 8,500  Pizza  Hut  orders  earlier 
this  month  to  find  out  \^o  murdered 
delivery  woman  Linda  Reynolds  and 
two  others  on  April  6.  The  unusual 
OTderof  a Hawaiian  pizza  with  pepper- 
oni  instead  of  ham  led  police  to  Chad 
Lee,  19.  and  David  Hunt,  14.  who  were 
charged  with  the  killings. 

NEW  MEXICO  — Albuquwque  Po- 
lice Chief  Bob  Stover  says  he  is  dis- 
turbed by  recent  disclosures  that  the 
city  paid  an  average  of  $1  millionayear 
for  the  past  five  years  to  settle  claims  of 
alleged  police  mistieacmeni.  The  claims, 
which  range  from  illegal  (owing  of  cars 
and  false  arrest  to  excessive  use  of 
force  and  wrongful  death,  rose  from 
199  in  1987to439in  1 991  Stover  says 
he  hopes  that  new  training  techniques 
will  help  to  reduce  claims  against  police. 

OKLAHOMA — Gov.  David  Walters 
has  signed  legislation  that  will  allow 
victims  of  violent  crimes  and  their 
families  to  have  input  into  sentencing 
or  parole  proceedings.  The  bill  was 
sponsored  by  state  Senator  Brooks 
Douglass,  whose  parents  were  killed  in 
1979  by  intrxiders  who  also  wounded 
Douglass,  (hen  16,  and  his  I2-year-old 
sister. 

TEXAS  Det.  Edward  Rosas,  a 10- 
year  veteran  of  the  Nogales  Police 
Department,  has  been  named  interim 
police  chief.  Rosas  replaces  Manuel 


Treto  Jr.,  who  was  appointed  chief  15 
months  ago  by  Mayor  Mary  Macias 
The  City  CoutkiI  rwver  confirmed  the 
appointment,  and  a judge  recently  or- 
dered Macias  to  appoint  someone  else 
as  chief. 

Houston  officials  are  proposing  or- 
dinances to  crack  down  on  pubUc  diuik- 
ing  and  panhandling,  along  with  a teen 
curfew,  as  pan  ofanefforttocuib  crime 
and  burnish  the  city's  reputation  in 
advarKC  of  the  Republican  National 
Convention,  which  comes  to  (own  on 
Aug.  17. 

Austin  Police  Chief  Jim  Everett  re- 
signed on  May  1 2 for  personal  reasons. 
Religious  leaders  in  the  city  have  asked 
for  a role  in  the  selection  of  the  new 
chief,  in  order  to  ensure  that  (he  ap- 
pointment goes  to  someone  sensitive  to 
minority  concerns. 

Edward  Parnell  3d,  the  Fort  Worth 
police  officer  who  was  suspended  for 
six  months  after  a horiK  videotape 
showed  him  beaong  a handcuffed  pris- 
oner, will  be  reinstated.  Police  Chief 
Thomas  WTodham  said  that  Parnell's 
punishment  has  been  sufficient. 

In  a move  aimed  at  curbing  shoot- 
ings among  juveniles,  the  Houston  City 
Council  has  approved  an  ordinarKe  that 
fines  gun  ownen  up  to  $500  if  they 
allow  their  weapons  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  anyone  under  age  18. 


ALASKA  — State  troopers  stopped 
patrolling  WasiUa,  a town  of 4.400.  on 
May  1 due  to  budget  cuts.  One  State 
Police  official  said  it's  time  WasiUa  got 
its  own  police  force. 

CALIFORNIA  — The  two  main  street- 
gang  confederations  in  Los  Angeles, 
the  Crips  and  the  Bloods,  have  declared 
a trace  and  may  be  preparing  to  target 
police  officers,  according  to  unnamed 
sources  cited  recently  b)'  CBS  News. 


CBS  said  there  were  three  murder  at- 
tempts against  Los  Angeles  police  offi- 
cers in  (he  first  week  of  May. 

Earlier  this  month,  U.S.  Customs 
agents  seized  1 .475  pounds  of  cocaine 
in  Impenal  County,  the  second  largest 
seizure  this  year. 

Park  pc^ce  officen  in  Oakland  have 
filed  a grievarKe  seeking  to  switch  their 
tan-and-olive  uniforms  for  midnight 
blue  apparel.  The  officers  claim  their 
effectiveness  is  hampered  because  parks 
employees  whe  cut  grass,  mend  fences 
and  service  rest  rooms  also  wear  oUve- 
and-tan  garb. 

San  Pedro  police  are  warning  resi- 
dents to  beware  of  con  artists  who  have 
been  knocking  on  doors  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  asking  motKy  for  a tow 
truck  or  to  get  a pregnant  wife  to  the 
hospital . Four  people  were  coiuMd  out 
of  $255  in  a two-week  period. 

A 20-year-old  high  school  dropout 
went  on  a shooting  ran^ege  in  Lindhurst 
High  School  in  Olivehinst  May  1,  in 
which  he  kiUed  four  people,  wounded 
1 1 and  held  80others  hostage  during  an 
eight-hour  standoff.  Police  say  Eric 
Houston  shot  and  killed  Robert  Brens, 
a history  teacher,  in  revenge  fen-  a fail- 
ing grade,  and  shot  the  others  at  random 
before  surrendenng  to  pobce. 

Los  Angeles  pdice  have  turned  ova 
to  the  U.S.  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
zation Service  nearly  500  lUegal  aliens 
who  were  arrested  during  the  recent 
riots.  More  than  300  Mexican  nationals 
were  bused  to  the  borda  and  released. 

NEVADA  — State  National  Guard 
units  are  using  high-tech  RF-4C  mili- 
tary spy  planes  to  conduct  aerial  sur- 
vetllaiKe  of  manjuana  patches  in 
Washoe  County  and  ports  of  northern 
California. 

Robbers  made  off  with  an  estimated 
$ I million  in  cash  and  checks  April  6 in 
a heist  of  a crowded  casino  at  the  Star- 
dust Hotel  in  Las  Vegas.  The  armed 
bandits  set  off  smoke  bombs  and  then 
grabbed  a guard  as  he  carried  a satchel 
of  casino  proceeds  to  an  armored  car. 
The  robbers  escaped  m a waiting  sta- 
tion wagon. 
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Pistohpacking  peewees. 


Phoenix  takes  aim  at  youth  & firearms 


Ii's  still  a common  sight  to  many 
Western  towns  to  see  people,  including 
minors,  packing  pistols  and  other  fire- 
arms in  public.  That  may  soon  change 
in  Phoenix,  where  a spate  of  violence 
by  armed  youths  has  prompted  Mayor 
Paul  Johnson  to  propose  banning  mi- 
nors from  carrying  guns  within  city 
limits. 

A shooong  spree  at  a rap  concert 
last  month  that  left  one  person  dead  and 
several  others  wounded  was  the  cata- 
lyst for  the  oidinarKe  proposed  by 
Jcrfinson  on  April  21.  But  the  Mayor 
pointed  out  (hat  violence  perpetrated 
by  armed  youths  has  been  a growing 
problem  in  Phoenix  in  recent  years. 

The  odinance,  which  was  recently 
passed  by  the  City  Councirs  subcom- 


mittee on  public  safety,  now  goes  to  the 
City  Cotmcil  for  a full  vote  May  20. 
Rick  Naimaik,  the  executive  assistant 
to  the  Qty  Council,  (old  LEN  the  pros- 
pects for  passage  look  favorable. 

The  proposed  ordinance  would  bar 
anyone  under  the  age  of  1 8 from  carry- 
ing a firearm  in  public  unless  a parent 
was  present  or  had  given  written  per- 
mission. Naimark  said  the  measure 
would  require  parents  to  sign  consent 
forms  at  local  police  stations,  where 
(hey  would  be  kept  on  file.  Youths  with 
parental  permission  to  carry  weapons 
would  be  required  to  carry  the  permits 
with  them  at  all  times.  Police  officers 
would  be  able  to  seize  the  weapons  of 
violators,  who  could  face  up  to  six 
months  at  juvenile-detention  facilities. 


Federal 
File 

A roundup  of  criminal  justice  activities  at  the  Federal  level. 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 

The  FBI  has  agreed  to  make  swelling  changes  in  its  personrtel  and  procedural 
policies  as  part  of  a settlement  with  more  than  300  black  agents  who  claimed 
they  were  the  victims  of  discrimination.  The  settlement,  announced  April  2 1 
by  Director  William  S.  Sessions.  iiKludes  an  outside  review  of  (he  bureau's 
performance  appraisal  system,  changes  in  how  errqiloyees  are  evaluated  and 
chosen  for  advancement  to  senior  management  ranks,  promotions  and  back 
pay  for  six  black  agents,  and  new  assignments  or  special  training  for  67  other 
black  agents.  The  bureau  also  agreed  that  “disparities''  existed  in  the 
treatmeni  of  white  and  black  agents,  but  it  did  not  admit  to  actual  racial 
discrimination.  The  settlement  averts  a threatened  class-action  lawsuit. 

U.S.  Supreme  Court 

The  Supreme  Court  ruled  May  4 that  a prosecutor  seeking  a criminal 
irxUctment  from  a Federal  grand  jury  may  deliberately  withhold  evidence 
that  might  show  the  defendant  to  be  innocent.  Writing  for  a S-4  majority. 
Justice  Antonin  Scalia  opined:  “Requiring  the  prosecutor  to  present 
exculpatory  as  well  as  inculpatory  evidence  would  alter  the  grand  jury's 
historical  role,  transforming  it  from  an  accusatory  to  an  adjudicatory  body." 
Justice  John  Paul  Stevens  wrote  a sharply  worded  dissent,  co-signed  by 
Justices  Harry  Blackmun,  Sandra  Day  O'Connor  and  Clarence  Thomas,  in 
which  he  called  the  “unprecedented,  unwarranted  and  unwise"  ruling  an 
inviiatioD  to  prosecutorial  misconduct  that  could  railroad  crimmal  suspects. 

Federal  Aviation  Administration 

The  FAA  has  come  under  harsh  criticism  for  a pccfusal  to  recpiire  fingeqvirting 
and  crinunal  background  checks  for 500,000  aviation  workers . Opponents  of 
the  proposal  include  airlines  and  some  families  of  (he  victims  of  Pan  Am 
Flight  103,  which  was  destroyed  by  a terrorist  bomb  in  1988.  They  contend 
that  the  proposal  is  costly,  unworkable  and  laden  with  loopholes. 

Centers  for  Disease  Control 

More  people  were  killed  by  firearms  than  by  motor  vehicles  in  Texas  and 
Louisiana  in  1990,  accoding  to  the  CDC.  and  some  analysts  predia  that  that 
distinctioQ  will  socm  be  matched  elsewhere  in  the  United  States.  The  center 
revealed  early  last  month  that  Texas  had  3,443  firearms-related  deaths  in 
1990  and  3,309  motor  vehicle  deaths.  In  Louisiana,  there  were  1,042  gun- 
relaied  deaths  (hat  year,  compared  to  952  motor  vehicle-related  deaths. 
Louisiana  officials  added  that  preliminary  data  also  show  that  the  state  had 
more  deaths  from  guns  than  from  motor  vehicles  in  1986.  1987  and  1989. 
Marcella  Hammett,  a health  scientist  vrith  the  CDC.  pointed  out  that  most 
stales  dem't  have  agencies  looking  into  firearms-related  homicides,  suicides 
and  accidental  fatalities,  which  impedes  efforts  to  document  the  trends 
nationally. 

Drug  Enforcement  Admmistration 

DEA  Administrator  Robert  Bonner  told  Congress  last  month  that  Colombia's 
Medellin  drug  cartel  is  “in  shambles"  and  (he  Cali  cartel,  which  is  now  the 
major  cocaine  supplier  to  the  U.S.,  is  being  seriously  hurt  by  anti -drug  efforts. 
Citing  a “kingpin  strategy"  (hai  targets  all  aspecu  of  cartel  operations, 
Bonner  said  most  of  the  Medellin  leaders  are  dead  or  in  prison.  In  addition, 
he  said,  more  than  1 ,000  members  of  the  Cali  cartel  have  been  arrested  and 


Currently,  state  taw  allows  the  pur- 
chase of  rifles  or  shotguns  by  anyone 
1 8 or  older,  and  the  sale  of  handguns  to 
anyone  over  2 1 . While  carrying  a con- 
cealed firearm  is  a criminal  offense,  the 
law  does  not  prohibit  minors  from  car- 
rying guns  openly. 

Police  Qiief  Dennis  Garrett  sup- 
ports tbe  Mayor's  proposal  and  ex- 
pressed hope  (hat  it  would  be  enacted 
before  schools  let  out  for  the  summer 
— a time  when  criminal  activity  by 
youth  gangs  surges. 

According  to  police  statistics.  12 
people  were  fatally  shot  by  juveniles 
last  year,  five  of  them  in  shootings  that 
were  ruled  accidental.  Armedjuveniles 
woe  involved  in  1,200  assaults,  and 
police  report  seizing  hundreds  of  guns 
frtim  youths  under  1 8 each  year,  mostly 
on  violations  of  the  concealment  law. 
Many  of  the  guns  are  found  to  be  stolen. 

Helphil,  But  No  Panacea 

“We  didn't  have  any  statutes  (hat 
would  allow  an  officer  to  even  take  a 
gun  frx>m  a minor  as  long  as  there  was 
no  other  crime  committed,"  said  Assis- 
tant Chief  Ben  Click,  who  heads  the 
Police  Department's  investigations 
division.  “Even  during  a standard  field 
interrogation,  you  could  find  a gun  and 
as  long  as  there  are  no  other  laws  being 
violated,  the  officer  didn’t  have  any 
way  of  taking  the  gun  from  that  kid." 


Qick  cautioned  that  tbe  ordinance 
would  not  be  a “cure-all."  noting  that 
the  man  who  was  arrested  and  charged 
with  firing  tbe  fatal  shots  at  the  rap 
conceit  — during  which  about  185 
rounds  were  fired  from  at  least  seven 
weapons  — was  23  years  old.  “So  this 
ordinance  wouldn't  have  prevented 
that,"  he  told  LEN. 

But  Click  added  that  many  con- 
certgoers  were  as  young  as  13  or  14 
“and  it  would  be  anybody's  guess  as  to 
how  many  of  them  were  carrying  guns.” 

Many  of  those  attending  the  concert 
were  from  rival  gangs.  Click  said  Phoe- 
nix police  estimate  that  about  20  to  30 
youth  gangs  are  involved  in  criminal 
conduct  in  the  Phoenix  area,  with  about 
3.000-4,000  active  members.  “There 
are  probably  another  2, 000-3.000  that 
are  gang  members  who  we  have  not 
been  able  to  get  sufficient  documenta- 
tion on,"  he  said. 

“Some  of  this  (gun  activity]  cer- 
tainly is  not  gang-related.  It's  just  ldds,“ 
Click  added. 

Support  for  and  opposition  to  the 
measure  is  split  along  familiar  lines, 
with  police,  community  leados  and 
school  officials  supporting  it,  while  civil 
libertarians  and  gun  enthusiasts  oppose 
it.  City  Councilman  Calvin  Goode  said 
he  supports  extending  the  prohibition 
to  anyone  under  2 1 . He  would  also  like 
to  resurrect  a proposal,  rejected  in  1990, 


(hat  would  stop  the  city  frxim  auction- 
ing firearms  seized  by  polioe."We  ought 
not  to  be  in  the  gun-sale  business,"  he 
told  The  Arizona  Republic. 

Louis  Rhodes,  executive  director  of 
the  Arizona  Civil  Liberties  Union,  said 
the  ordinance  was  not  needed  because 
police  can  seize  a minor's  weapon  if 
they  have  a good  reason  for  suspecting 
(he  youth  is  involved  in  criminal  activ- 
ity. He  said  officers  might  use  (he  endi- 
nance  as  a pretext  for  harassing  youths 
and  minorities,  conducting  illegal 
searches  and  violating  other  civil  rights. 

The  ordinance,  Rhodes  said,  is  “a 
message  to  be  a little  meaner,  a tittle 
pushier,  to  be  a little  more  intrusive." 

eXher  opponents  said  the  ordinance 
could  result  in  punishment  for  those 
who  otiiCTwise  abide  by  the  law.  “It's 
like  a person  who  gets  in  a car  and 
drives  drunk  and  kills  somebody."  said 
former  state  Attorney  General  Bob 
Corbin,  who  is  now  first  vice  president 
of  the  National  Rifle  Association  in 
Washington.  D.C.  “You  punish  (hat 
person.  You  don't  punish  everybody 
who  drives  a car.  I'm  sick  and  tired  of 
law-abiding  citizens  who  have  the  pay 
the  penalty  for  a minute  group  of  peof^e 
who  break  the  law." 

But  Click  noted  that  even  oppo- 
nents of  the  OTdinance  agree  “that  unsu- 
pervised juveniles  shouldn't  be  allowed 
to  wander  our  streets  with  weapons." 


Boston  brutality  trial  may  hear 
from  author  of  scathing  report 


The  attorney  represeoting  an  alleged 
victim  of  police  Ixutality  in  an  upcom- 
ing civil  trial  is  seeking  to  call  as  a 
witness  James  D.  St.  Gair,  the  princi- 
pal author  of  a recent,  highly  critical 
report  on  the  Boston  Police  Depart- 
ment, in  an  effort  to  back  up  assertions 
that  the  department's  internal  affairs 
unit  routinely  ignored  citizens'  com- 
plaints against  police. 

But  lawyers  representing  St.  Gair 
and  the  city  are  trying  to  block  tbe 
move,  contending  that  St.  Gair  was  not 
present  at  the  alleged  incident.  They  are 
also  seeking  to  quash  a request  for 
materials  used  to  put  together  the  final 
repon  of  the  Management  Review 
Committee  chaired  by  St.  Gair,  saying 
that  the  disclosure  of  materials  made 
available  to  the  committee  would  vio- 
late promises  of  confidentiality  made 


to  pc^ice  officials  who  were  interviewed. 

John  J.  Costello,  a South  Boston 
attorney,  says  the  committee's  report, 
which  found  major  mismanagement  in 
the  department,  backs  up  claims  made 
by  Carol  Curran,  a DorchestCT  woman 
who  says  she  was  assaulted  by  a Boston 
police  officer  in  1988. 

The  report,  released  in  January, 
caused  a citywide  furor  and  forced  a 
major  shakeup  in  the  uppCT  ranks  of  the 
Boston  Police  Department.  It  presented 
a scathing  review  of  what  it  called  a 
“shoddy  and  half-hearted"  internal  af- 
fairs process  (hat  was  '^ulfai^ly  skewed 
against  those  who  make  a complaint" 
and  charaaerized  by  “lengthy  delays 
and  inadequate  documentation  and 
record-keeping."  The  report  also  led  to 
the  creation  of  a community  appeals 
board  to  oversee  the  Internal  Affairs 


Division  and  numerous  other  reforms. 
(See  LEN.  Feb.  14.  1992.) 

Curran  claims  that  she  was  hit  and 
thrown  down  a flight  of  stairs  by  Offi- 
cer Raymond  D’Oylcy  in  September 
1988  after  intervening  in  a dispute  be- 
tween the  officer  and  friends  of  her 
teenage  son,  who  she  charges  was 
falsely  arrested  in  the  incident.  Curran, 
who  was  never  charged,  filed  a com- 
plaint with  the  Internal  Affairs  Divi- 
sion, which  the  suit  alleges  “was  indif- 
ferent to  her." 

“We’re  also  alleging  that  they 
showed  indifference  to  (he  rights  of 
other  people  who  filed  intemal  affairs 
comi^aints  — and  that  this  is  in  fact..an 
adopted  policy."  said  Costello  in  an 
interview  with  LEN.  Costello  added 
that  90  days  after  Curran  filed  her 
Continued  on  Page  14 


BJS  crime  survey  finds  rapes 
soared  by  59  percent  in  1991 


Continued  from  Page  1 

hide  theft  each  rose  2 percent,  while 

arson  showed  no  change. 

The  BJS  report,  meanwhile,  said  the 
estimated  total  of  reported  and  unre- 
ported criminal  offenses  rose  frt>m  34.4 
million  in  1990  to  35.1  million  in  1991. 
Of  those,  it  estimated,  37  percent  of  all 
crimes  and  49  percent  of  all  violent 
crimes  were  reported  to  police  last  year, 
while  an  estimated  22  million  personal 
and  household  crimes  went  unieported. 

The  report  said  that  the  number  of 
unreported  crimes  was  almost  idenncal 
to  the  percentage  reported  in  1990. 

Despite  the  increase  in  crime,  BJS 
Director  Stephen  D.  DtUingham  said, 
the  estimated  number  of  crime  victimi- 
zations still  remains  “well  below"  the 


peak  number  of  nearly  41.5  million 
counted  in  1981. 

The  “statistically  significant”  in- 
crease in  preliminary  estimates  of  rape 
and  attended  rape  reflected  a jump 
from  130,260  victimizations  in  1990  to 
207,6 10  last  year.  The  per-capiiarateof 
such  assaults  rose  to  1 per  1 ,000  popu- 
lation in  1991,  compared  to  0.6  per 
1,000  in  1990,  BJS  noted. 

A sinular  increase  was  found  in 
1978,  1979  and  1981,  the  report  indi- 
cated. 

The  Crime  Survey  also  offered  a 
glimmer  of  positive  news  in  its  report 
that  the  estimated  52.6  burglaries  per 
1,000  U.S.  households  in  1991  was  at 
or  near  the  lowest  level  recorded  since 
the  survey  began  in  1973.  Burglary 


rates  are  said  to  have  dropped  40  per- 
cent firom  1981  to  1991. 

Final  statistics  frx>m  (he  FBI’s  Uni- 
form Crimes  Reports  for  1991  will  be 
released  in  August. 
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The  45-day  police  chief 

Hongisto  sacked  in  Frisco  in  flap  over  newspaper  confiscation 


The  San  Francisco  Police  Commis- 
sion on  May  I S fired  Police  Chief  Rich- 
ard Hongisto  for  allegedly  ordering  the 
confiscation  of  thousands  of  copies  of  a 
gay  newspaper  that  lampooned  the 
Chief  over  his  response  to  riots  that 
broke  out  in  the  wake  of  the  Rodney 
King  verdict. 

The  five-member  commission's 
unanimous  decision  to  fire  Hongisto 
was  the  latest  fallout  from  violent 
demonstrations  that  erupted  in  San 
Francisco  in  the  aftermath  of  the  April 
29  acquittal  of  four  Los  Angeles  police 
officers  in  the  videotaped  beating  of  the 
black  motorist.  San  Francisco  officials 
declared  a state  of  emergency  aivJ  po- 
lice arrested  hundreds  of  looters  and 
protesters,  many  of  whom  said  they 
were  innocent  of  wrongdoing  and  were 
singly  swept  up  in  the  massive  show  of 
police  force  aimed  at  containing  distur- 
bances. 

Some  critics  said  the  police  actions 
amounted  to  a declaration  of  martial 
law  by  Hongisto,  and  at  press  time,  a 


campaign  to  recall  Mayor  Frardc  Jordan 
had  been  announced. 

Hongisto's  firing  came  after  allega- 
tions that  police  were  ordered  to  seize 
copies  of  the  Bay  Times,  a gay  bi- 
weekly that  published  on  its  cover  a 
doctored  photo  of  Hongisto  holding  a 
police  baton  in  a sexually  suggestive 
manner,  with  the  headline:  “Dick's  Cool 
New  Tool:  Martial  Law." 

"I  think  that  Chief  Dick  Hongisto 
has  made  a positive  impact  on  the  Po- 
lice Department  of  San  Francisco.  But 
I cannot  condone  what  happened  in  this 
particular  incident,"  said  Jordan,  him- 
self a former  police  chief,  who  ap- 
pointed Hongisto  on  March  30. 

Hongisto,  a former  two-term  San 
Imncisco  sheriff  and  Cleveland  police 
chief,  said  he  never  "in  any  way"  or- 
dered the  confiscation  of  the  newspa- 
pers "for  destruction  or  anything  of  that 
sort."  But  he  conceded  that  he  sug- 
gested some  officers  should  "take  a 
look  at  the  newspaper." 

"1  suppose  that  what  transpired  is 


once  1 suggested  they  take  a look  at  the 
newspaper,  the  idea  grew  in  their  minds 
to  larger  proportions  and  they  got  car- 
ried away  with  the  act,"  he  said. 

Hongisto  had  been  accused  of  sug- 
gesting to  a subordinate  that  copies  of 
the  free  newspaper  be  removed  from 
street  racks.  About  3,000-4,000  of  the 
papers  disappeared  on  the  night  of  May 
7-8,  according  to  Kim  Corsaro,  the 
publisher  and  editor  of  the  Bay  Times, 
who  told  LEN  an  anonymous  caller 
phoned  the  newspaper  with  a tip  about 
the  disappearances.  She  said  she  then 
called  a private  investigator  to  check 
out  the  tip. 

"At  the  time,  I felt  a little  bit  silly.  I 
couldn't  even  imagine  mentioning  (hat 
there  may  be  police  involvement. ...  I 
thought  I was  being  paranoid.  1 couldn't 
believe  such  a thing  would  really  hap- 
pen," she  said. 

Later,  an  irtsider at  (he  city’s  Hail  of 
Justice  alerted  her  that  the  alleged 
confiscations  Nvere  being  probed  by  city 
officials.  "When  I got  the  phone  call 


Consequence  of  sex-for-hire: 
unwanted  publicity  for  johns 

New  Haven  residents  play  hardball  to  clean  up  streets 


In  recent  years,  any  number  of  iiuio- 
vative  steps  have  been  taken  by  police 
and  residents  seeking  to  rid  (Kighbor- 
hoods  of  street-level  prostitution,  in- 
cluding seizing  the  cars  of  convicted 
patrons,  mailmg  letters  to  (he  homes  of 
arrested  jcrfins  and  hiking  fines  levied 
against  those  convicted  of  prostitution- 
related  offenses. 

Now,  add  to  the  arsenal  the  new 
"John  of  the  Week"  posters  being  tacked 
upby  members  ofa  New  Haven,  Conn., 
neighborhood  association,  who  say 
prostitutes  arvJ  their  customers  have 
made  life  a living  hell  for  residents. 

The  posters  have  sparked  a debate 
on  strategies  in  the  war  against  street- 
level  prostitution.  The  New  Yoric  Tuiks 
reported  recently,  with  opponents  say- 
ing the  rteighborhood  activists  have 
gone  too  far,  and  others  saying  a notice- 
able decline  in  street-level  prostitution 
has  resulted  from  their  efforts.  And  at 
least  twoof  the  four  or  five  men  named 
so  fax  plan  to  sue,  claiming  (heir  lives 
have  been  rumed  as  a result  of  being 
named  on  the  posters. 

The  posters,  placed  by  volunteers 
from  the  Edgewood  Neighbcnhood 
Association,  disclose  the  names  and 
addresses  of  those  arrested  fn-  solicit- 
ing prostitutes  in  the  area  around  Edge- 


wood  Avenue.  The  posters  warn: 
"Johns!  Stay  out  of  our  neighborhood 
or  your  name  will  be  here  next  week." 

"What  we're  doing  is  taking  back 
our  neighborhood  from  the  prostitutes 
and  the  johns  who  took  it  from  us."  said 
Joseph  Hfine,  an  association  member 
u4io  regularly  posts  the  signs  around 
the  neighborhood.  Firine  and  other 
residents  also  tail  cars,  take  Ucense  plate 
numbers,  get  names  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Motor  Vehicles,  and  mail  let- 
tm  to  (he  car  owners  charging  that  the 
car  has  been  used  by  someone  trying  to 
solicit  a prostitute. 

While  police  say  they  have  noticed 
a decrease  of  open  prostitution  in  the 
area,  not  all  are  willing  to  give  their 
support  to  the  poster  tactic.  "We  are  in 
support  of  the  community  and  their 
ongoing  efforts  to  stop  the  prostitution 
in  titeir  nei^borhood,"  said  Sgt  Ardne 
Generoso,  who  supovtses  police  as- 
signed to  the  Edgewood  Avenue  area. 
"But  we  are  not  in  full  agreement  with 
the  tactic  of  John  of  the  Week." 

An  attorney  for  one  of  two  n»en  who 
are  planning  to  sue  the  association  said 
that  his  client's  telephone  number  ap- 
peared on  the  poster,  resulting  in  a rash 
of  harassing  j^ne  calls  to  his  honte. 
Although  members  of  the  assocation 


say  that  practice  has  been  abaixloned, 
the  attorney,  John  Williams,  said  the 
damage  had  already  been  done. 

"This  man  was  married  for  20  years 
with  four  children,  all  of  whom  are  in 
public  school.  His  wife  is  absolutely 
devastated,"  Williams  told  The  Times. 
The  other  man  had  been  married  for 
only  a year  and  his  wife  has  left  him. 

Both  men  pleaded  guilty  to  a re- 
duced charge  of  creating  a public  dis- 
turbance and  were  fined  $35.  Williams 
noted  that  in  both  cases,  posters  ap>- 
peared  identifying  his  clients  "before 
the  men  were  even  arraigned." 

Residents  who  support  the  tactic 
say  they  fear  for  their  cluldren’s  safety 
and  that  women  cannot  walk  down  the 
street  without  a male  driver  trying  to 
solicit  them.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
witness  sexual  activity  in  cars  parked 
around  the  neighborhood,  they  add. 

"I  think  it's  a horrible  situation  to 
have  a husband  and  father  arrested  for 
soliciting  a prostitute  and  having  his 
name  publicized,"  said  Sally  Ihangley, 
who  has  participated  in  postoing  mis- 
sions. "It  isa  tragedy.  It's  also  tragic  for 
little  schoolgirls  to  have  to  wait  for  the 
school  bus  next  to  hookers.  It’s  a trag- 
edy to  find  used  condoms  in  the  saitd- 
Continued  on  Page  18 
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about  whai  was  going  on  at  City  Hall,  | 
was  floored,"  she  said. 

According  to  pvess  reports,  the  inci- 
dent broke  wide  open  when  an  officer 
allegedly  involved  in  the  seizures 
bragged  to  fellow  officers,  one  of  whom 
reported  it  to  Deputy  Chief  Frank  Reed. 
CoTsaro  said  about  2.000  copies  of  the 
paper  were  returned,  some  of  which 
had  turned  up  in  the  property  room  at 
police  headquarters.  A spokesman  for 
the  department  said  he  did  tkx  know 
how  or  when  the  papers  got  there. 

After  reviewing  the  findings  of  a 
Police  Department  probe  of  the  inci- 
dent and  interviewing  Hongisto  artd 
Officer  Gary  Delagnes,  one  of  three 
vice  officers  allegedly  involved  in 
removing  the  papers,  the  commission 
stated:  “We  believe  that  the  Chief  initi- 
ated a conversation  and  suggested  to  a 
subordinate  and  thus  conveyed  to  that 
subordinate  that  large  quantities  of 


newspapers  should  be  collected."  The 
commission  added  that  Honguto's 
explanation  of  the  incident  was  "diffi- 
cult for  this  commission  to  accept  in 
light  of  the  evidence." 

The  board  appointed  Deputy  Chief 
Thomas  Murphy  to  replace  Hongisto  as 
acting  chief,  artd  Jordan  said  a perma- 
nent replacement  would  be  named  in 
60  days. 

District  Attorney  Arlo  Smith  said 
no  criminal  charges  would  be  filed 
against  anyone  allegedly  involved  in 
the  confiscations  because  taking  a free 
publication  is  not  illegal. 

At  press  time,  it  appeared  Hong- 
isto's dismissal  could  be  reversed  A 
source  within  the  Police  Commission, 
who  did  not  want  to  be  quoted,  told 
LEN  that  the  commission  may  have 
acted  too  hastily  and  without  allowing 
Jordan  to  exercise  his  full  authority  in 
the  matter. 
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deficiency  ' • Anthony  V.  Bouza,  Chief  ( Ret ) , NY  and  Mlnneapolb  Police 
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They're 
the  tops 

San  C^ego  Police  Chief  Robert 
Burgrccn  and  Portland.  Ore.,  E>epuiy 
Chief  David  J,  WllUams  received  top 
honors  from  the  Police  Executive  Re- 
search Forum  at  PERF's  annual  meet- 
ing. held  May  S in  Washington,  D.C. 

Burgreen,  53,  who  was  named  chief 
of  the  1 .950-officer  San  Diego  force  in 
1988.  received  the  PERF  Leadership 
Award  in  recognition  of  his  willingness 
to  solve  problems  in  ways  that  that 
'Reflect  his  oonunitment  to  the  depart- 
mere  and  to  the  correninity,''  said  PERF 
president  James  Carvino.  the  Police 
Chief  of  Boise,  Idaho. 

“When  San  Diego  officials  selected 


T 


San  Diego  Chief  Robert  Burgreen 


[Burgreen]  to  be  that  city's  chief  of 
police  in  1988.  it  could  not  have  been  a 
better  choice,"  said  Carvino  in  a state- 
ment. “Every  problem  Chief  Burgreen 
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has  encountered,  he’s  met  head-on  — 
quickly  and  decisively  — to  find  solu- 
tions that  reflect  his  ccmimitment  to  the 
department  and  to  the  community .“ 

At  the  start  of  his  tenure  as  police 
chief,  Burgreen  went  straight  to  the 
community  via  a series  of  public  fo- 
rums to  learn  what  citizens  thought  of 
the  way  officers  were  doing  their  jobs 
and  learn  their  concerns  about  crime. 
As  a result  of  those  meetings  and  others 
held  since.  Burgreen  has  fashioned 
policy  changes  that  reflect  coimrainity 
concerns. 

In  1990,  when  San  E>iego  officers 
were  involved  in  29  shootings  of  sus- 
pects that  resulted  in  12  fatalities, 
Burgreen  moved  quickly  to  allay  citi- 
zens’ fears  that  San  Diego  officers  were 
becoming  trigger-happy.  He  ordered  a 
nationwide  study  of  the  use  of  force 
that  led  to  93  changes  in  the  depart- 
ment’s training,  policies  and  proce- 
dures. As  a result,  the  number  of  offi- 
cer-involved shootings  of  suspects 
dropped  to  13,  with  four  deaths,  in 
1991. 

Burgreen  also  sought  to  eliminate 
the  bureaucratic  distance  between  offi- 
cers and  high-ranking  police  officials 
by  eliminating  the  ranksof deputy  chief 
and  commander.  Burgreen,  as  assistant 
chief,  was  insmimenlal  in  shifting  the 
department’s  policing  philosophy  to- 
ward a problem-oriented  approach. 

Williams,  who  received  Gary  P. 
Hayes  Memorial  Award,  named  for  the 
late  founding  executive  director  of 
PERF,  was  cited  for  his  outstanding 
initiative  in  improving  the  quality  of 
police  service  in  Oregon’s  largest  city. 

The  deputy  chief,  who  joined  (he 
Portlaitd  Police  Bureau  in  1972,  served 
as  project  manager  of  the  bureau’s 
community-policing  implementation 
plan.  The  transition  plan  was  formally 
drafted  in  1990,  and  has  served  as  a 
model  for  other  agencies  adopting  the 
community-oriented  approach.  Wil- 
liams currently  serves  as  bead  of  the 
Police  Bureau’s  operations  branch. 

Earl-y 
to  rise 

Pittsburgh  Mayor  Sophie  M^loff 
on  April  27  named  Assistant  Qiief  Eari 
Buford  to  succeed  Police  (ThiefMayer 
DeRoy,  who  is  retiring. 

Buford,  50.  heads  the  Police  Bu- 
reau’s Office  of  Organized  Crime, 
Narcotics  and  Intelligence,  has  been  a 
Pittsburg  cop  since  1968,  rising 
through  the  ranks  horn  patrol  officer  to 
detective,  sergeant,  commander  and 
assistant  chief.  He  is  to  begin  his  new 
duties  June  15. 

DcRoy,  61,  and  Assistant  Chief 
Donald  Aubrecbt  announced  their 
retirements  in  late  April  after  deciding 
to  take  an  advantage  of  an  early-retire- 
mere  package  offered  by  die  city.  Under 
the  plan,  all  officers  who  are  at  least  50 
years  old  and  have  25  yean  on  the  force 
can  receive  an  annual  pension  at  75 
percent  of  base  salary,  instead  of  the 
usual  50  percent. 

Buford  will  become  the  city's  fourth 
police  chief  in  six  yean.  William  H. 
“Mupjy”  Moore  was  named  chief  by 
die  laie  Mayor  Richard  C^aliguri  in  Aphl 
1986  and  resigned  a year  later.  He  was 
replaced  by  Ralph  Pampena.  who 
served  until  May  1990,  when  Masloff 
appointed  E>eRoy. 

Masloff  also  announced  the  appoini- 
meni  of  Louis  DlNardo  as  head  of  the 


Hart  broken  m Detroit 

Embezzlement  conviction  topples  veteran  chief 


One  day  after  a Federal  jury  con- 
victed him  of  stealing  $2.6  million 
ftxm  Police  Department  ftinds,  E)e- 
tjoit  Police  Chief  William  L.  Hart 
resigned  May  8 from  the  4,439-offi- 
cre  agency  he  had  headed  since  1976. 

“Well,  it’s  over.  That’s  all  I can 
tell  you,"  Hart  told  reporters  after  die 
verdict,  which  came  five  days  before 
his  40th  annivenary  with  the  Police 
Department. 

A jury  made  of  10  women  and 
two  men  found  Hart  guilty  of  embez- 
zling $1.3  million  from  the  Police 
Department’s  secret  service  fund  for 
undercover  operations  and  funnel- 
ing  the  money  into  four  dummy  cor- 
porations controlled  by  former  civil- 
ian Deputy  Chief  Keonrefa  Weiner. 
Hart  was  also  convicted  of  embez- 
zling SI.3  million  in  checks  written 
for  cash  — expenses  that  allegedly 
covered  covert  police  operatiems,  but 
which  u^re  not  documented.  He  was 
also  conviaed  of  evading  taxes  in 
1985  and  1986  by  failing  to  repeat 
the  funds  he  had  pillaged. 

The  jury  acquitted  Hart  of  charges 
(hat  he  attempted  to  tamper  with  a 
witness,  Andrea  Henry,  Hart’s  mis- 
tress of  12  years,  who  was  called  to 
testify  about  how  much  money  Hart 
spent  on  her  during  their  affair.  He 
was  also  found  not  guilty  of  evading 
taxes  in  1985. 

Hart  faces  up  to  29  years  in  prison 
andupioSl  million  in  fines  when  he 
is  sentenced  Aug.  4.  U.S.  Attorney 
Stephen  Markman,  whose  office 
prosecuted  the  case,  said  he  expects 
Hart  will  get  a five-year  prison  term. 

Thomas  Cranmer.  who  repre- 
sented Hart  during  the  14-week  trial, 
said  the  convictions  would  be  ap- 
pealed. Hart  remains  free  on  per- 
sonal bond  until  sentencing. 

ThejurydeUberatedforSl  hours 
before  concluding  that  Hart  em- 


Department  of  Public  Safety,  {placing 
Glenn  Cannon,  who  is  siei^ing  down. 

Sick  & 
fired 

A Federal  jury  in  Denver  ruled  last 
n»nth  that  a volunteer  deputy  with  the 
Weld  (bounty  Sheriff's  Department  was 
illegally  dismissed  because  he  is  in- 
fected with  the  virus  (hat  causes  AIDS. 

The  ruling  could  have  significant 
implications  for  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies with  volunteer  contingents,  Sheri  ff 
Ed  Nelson  said,  because  administra- 
tors wall  now  have  to  show  cause  in 
order  to  relieve  volunteers  of  duty. 

The  seveo-memberjury  ruled  April 
17  that  Bret  Tanberg,  33,  was  quali- 
fied to  perform  his  duties  but  was  fired 
in  February  1990  after  shcrifTs  offi- 
cials learned  of  his  rr^cal  status.  At- 
torneys representing  Weld  (bounty 
argued  that  Tanberg  was  terminated 
because  of  poor  performance. 

Thecase  was  said  lobe  the  first  of  its 
kind  to  go  to  trial  under  the  Federal 
Rehabilitation  Act,  which  prohibits 
discrimination  against  handicapped 
people,  according  to  Michael  Isbe),  an 
attorney  from  the  New  York-based 
Lambda  Legal  Defease  and  Education 
Fund,  which  represented  Tanberg. 


Former  ChieT  WUliam  L.  Hart 


bezzled  police  funds  and  spent  the 
money  on  luxury  cars,  renovations  to 
his  home  and  a vacation  cottage  in 
Canada,  and  gifts  fw  three  former  girl- 
friends. 

“Fewmer  Chief  William  Hart  clearly 
had  his  hand  in  the  public  cookie  jar  and 
looted  it  of  over  $2,5  million.  The  public 
trust  was  sadly  broken."  said  Hal  Hel- 
lertH^,  special  agent  in  charge  of  the 
FBI’s  Detroit  bureau,  which  spear- 
headed the  two-year  corruption  probe 
that  led  to  Hart’s  indictment. 

Markman  said  the  money  diverted 
by  Hart  was  intended  to  fight  crime  “in 
a city  desperately  in  need  of  such  re- 
sources." 

Cranmer  portrayed  Hart  as  an  hon- 
est police  officCT  whose  leadership 
abilities  were  undermiited  by  shoddy 
administrative  practices,  including  his 
habit  of  frequently  signing  departmen- 
tal paperwOTk  without  even  looking  at 
it.  He  added  that  Hart  had  spent  about 
$1.3  million  on  a legitimate  "deep 
uitdercover"  police  operation  aixi  did 
not  keep  records  because  he  did  not 
word  of  the  operation  (o  get  out 

C^ramner  charged  that  Hart  had  been 


The  j ury  awarded  Tanberg  nominal 
damages  of  $10  after  finding  he  had 
suffded  no  actual  financial  losses.  Isbel 
told  LEN,  however,  that  Tanberg’s  at- 
torneys will  seek  payment  from  the 
county  for  his  legal  fees,  reinstatement 
to  the  Sheriff's  Department  and  the 
imfrfemeraation  of  an  AIDS  educabonal 
program.  They  will  also  ask  the  judge 
to  ensure  that  Tanberg  "be  treated  in  a 
respectful  manner"  if  he  is  reinstated  as 
a volunteer  deputy,  Isbel  said. 

Sheriff  Nelson  pointed  to  the  broader 
ramifications  of  thedecision.  “While  in 
reality,  the  law  says  you  don’t  need 
cause  to  get  rid  of  a volunteer,  you  do 
need  cause  when  you  get  rid  of  some- 
one who  is  handicapped  or  a pxotected 
class,"  he  told  LEN.  "Since  the  disabil- 
ity definition  is  so  broad,  you  really 
have  no  way  of  knowing  who  you’re 
dealing  without  thoe  as  a volunteer.  So 
you  need  to  take  universal  precautions 
and  treat  all  of  them  as  if  they  did  have 
a handicap." 

Nelson  reasserted  the  county’s  claim 
that  Tanberg  was  fired  because  of  poor 
performance  and  racial  remarks  he  al- 
legedly made.  He  said  the  agency  pro- 
vides training  about  AIDS  to  deputies 
and  instructs  them  about  precautions  to 
take  to  prevent  the  transmission  of  the 
human  immunodeficiency  virus  and 
other  blood'b(XTie  contagions. 

Tanberg  told  The  Rocky  Mountain 


“conned"  by  Weiner,  who  was  in- 
dicted with  Han  but  who  pleaded 
guilty  to  conspiracy  and  is  now  serv- 
ing a two-and-a-half  year  prison  term. 

Han’s  wife  of  41  years,  Laura, 
testified  as  the  main  witness  for  the 
defense,  asserting  that  the  family, 
through  frugal  saving,  had  accumu- 
lated thousands  of  dollars  kept  in 
metal  boxes  around  their  home. 

Han,  68,  was  suspended  in  Feb- 
ruary 1991,  shortly  after  his  indict- 
ment. He  was  replaced  by  former 
Cindr.  Stanley  Knox,  but  continued 
to  draw  his  estimated  $l(X).000-a- 
year  salary. 

The  convictions  brought  an  end 
to  an  otherwise  illustrious  police 
career.  Hart,  who  joined  the  depan- 
meni  in  1952  after  being  laid  off  by 
the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  became  known 
as  the  "Man  of  1 ,000  Faces."  for  his 
peiKhant  for  using  disguises  to  carry 
out  undercover  wexK.  He  once  made 
2,000  arrests  in  a 30-day  period,  a 
feat  (hat  remains  a Police  Depan- 
ment  record.  As  Police  Chief,  Han 
was  credited  with  hiring  itK»e blacks 
and  women  to  the  force.  Blacks  now 
comprise  52  percent  of  the  depan- 
ment's  officers;  women,  nearly  20 
percent 

Despite  the  guilty  verdicts.  Mayor 
Coleman  Young,  continued  his 
staunch  suppon  for  (he  man  he  had 
appointed  police  chief  shortly  after 
being  elected  as  Detroit’s  first  black 
Mayw,  “The  jury  has  spoken," 
Young  said  after  the  verdict  was 
announced.  "I  would  not  presume  to 
put  myself  in  the  jury 's  place.  I regret 
what  has  happened.  As  ^ as  I’m 
concerned,  Bill  Han  was  a good  man 
and  a good  cop.  He  rendered  good 
and  faithful  service  to  the  people  of 
Detroit  and  his  nearly  40  years  of 
faithful  police  service  cannot  go  un- 
recognized." 


News  that  rumors  about  his  HIV  status 
surfaced  shoitly  after  he  told  Nelson  he 
had  been  tested  for  the  virus  in  1989.  “I 
never  said  that  I was  positive.  And  they 
never  even  asked  me.  1 just  didn’t  think 
it  was  fair." 

Nelson  said  that  Tanberg  told  other 
sheriff's  employees  about  his  HTV 
status.  "I  didn’t  even  know  he  had 
AIDS,"  Nelson  said.  The  Sheriff  said 
Tanberg  was  a "loose  cannon"  who 
"made  some  bad  judgment  calls,  in- 
cluding the  way  he  talked  about  his 
condition.  If  he  had  come  to  me  and 
said,  'Sheriff,  I have  this  disease  and 
how  am  I supposed  to  deal  with  it?.’ 
that  would  have  given  me  the  oppoitu- 
nity  to  control  things.  But  what  he  did 
was  (otalktoeverybodyelse  out  there." 

Nelson  said  that  some  of  (he  depu- 
ties in  his  l2D^fficer  agency,  which 
also  has  about  300  volunteers,  refused 
10  ride  with  Tanberg  and  conceded  that 
"some  of  that  probably  stems  back  to 
AIDS  and  the  rurms  that  he  had  AIDS." 

"I  can  train  them  and  I can  train 
them  and  I can  train  them,  but  they  still 
have  their  own  beliefs.  You  can’t  train 
that  out  of  a guy,  no  more  than  I can 
train  [them]  that  they  shouldn't  be  as 
concerned  about  getting  shot  on  the  job 
as  (hey  should  be  about  driving  safely 
because  there  are  greater  chances  of 
getting  idiled  in  a vehicle  accident  than 
getting  shot." 
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Bootlegging  — it's  more  than  moonshine 

Illegal  taping  socks  it  to  the  recording  industry 


Jefferson  County,  Ky.,  p<^ice  Lieut.  >\'Uliam  Carcara,  who  helped  break  up  a major  irm&ic-boodegging  operation,  receives  the 
thanks  of  Kenneth  A.  Giel,  Director  of  Investigations  for  the  Recording  Industry  Association  of  America.  Looking  on  is  Chief 
Leon  E.  J<hms  Sr. 


By  Wendy  W.  Peters 

Bootlegging,  to  a law  enforcement  officer  of  the  1920's  or 
1930's,  was  a term  synonymous  with  clandestine  distilleries 
manufacturing  “moonshine,"  “white  lightning,"  arid  “bathtub 
gin."  Prohibition  ended  in  1933,  and  bootlegging  became  a 
term  commonly  used  to  describe  the  illegal  manufacture  and 
sale  of  other  items. 

The  recording  industry,  for  example,  is  all  too  familiar  with 
bootlegging  as  it  relates  to  albums,  cassette  tapes  and  compact 
discs.  The  Recording  Industry  Association  of  America  (RIAA) 
depends  on  an  Anti-Piracy  Unit  to  investigate  possible  boot- 
legging violations.  Recently,  a lengthy  investigation  by  the 
Jefferson  County,  Ky.,  police  culminated  in  a majOT  victory 
against  modern-day  record  pirates  — a victory  that  included 
the  first  felony  conviction  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky. 

Whenevo’  an  artist  such  as  Bruce  Sf^gsteen  comes  to 
town  for  a performance,  he  brings  along  an  impressive 
entourage  of  musicians,  instruments,  lifting  and  sound 
technicians.  Most  of  these  people  are  with  the  artist  wherever 
he  tours;  on  occasion,  however,  local  companies  or  individuals 
are  hired  to  assist  with  technical  aspects  of  the  concoi.  Tom 
Rannery,  regional  director  for  the  RIAA,  says  that  while  most 
of  these  locally  hired  personnel  are  reputable,  some  have  come 
away  from  concerts  with  more  than  just  a paycheck  for  their 
technical  services. 

Consider  this  scenario:  A less-than-trustworthy  technician 
sets  up  two  or  three  tape  decks  that  feed  directly  from  the 
primary  soundboard  at  the  concert  hall.  (These  soundboards 
are  equipped  with  a built-in  cassette  deck  from  which  a 
recording  of  the  conceit  is  made  for  the  artist.)  The  recording 
bootlegger  provides  the  artist  with  his  copy  and  keeps  a couple 
of  master  recordings  for  himself.  He  might  illegally  duplicate 
one  of  those  masters  and  sell  the  other  master  to  the  highest 
bidder. 

According  to  Rannery,  one  master  recording  can  command 
thousands  of  dollars  aiKl  may  result  in  as  many  as  10,000  re- 
productions, usually  in  the  form  of  a vinyl  album.  “This  form 
of  bootlegging  had  somewhat  subsided,"  Rannery  observed, 
“until  the  advent  of  the  compact  disc.  Bootleggers  then  dusted 
off  their  old  masters  and  transfrnTiied  them  into  CD's  — a 
profitable  endeavor.  A boodegger  might  charge  $12  to  $15  per 
album,  but  could  charge  as  much  as  $25  to  $35  per  CD.  His 
manufacturing  cost?  Just  $I  .67  per  unit. 

In  short  order,  then,  a network  of  bootleggers  trading 
master  tapes  aiKl  reproducing  illegal  copies  spells  economic 
trouble  for  the  recording  industry,  and  is  a legitimate  concern 
to  law  enforcement  agencies  because  of  statutes  against  the 
unauthorized  manufacture  and  sale  of  bootleg  sound  record- 
ings. 

In  1986,  Rannery  and  E)et.  William  Carcara  of  the 
Jefferson  County  Police  E)epartment  found  their  paths  crossing 
when  complaints  were  received  locally  and  nationally  about 
possible  counterfeit  tapes  being  sold  at  a flea  market  in  Louis- 
ville. 

V 


Carcara,  who  has  since  been  promoted  to  lieutenant,  had  re- 
ceived information  from  Rannery  that  a Louisville  record  store 
was  dealing  in  bootleg  musical  items.  In  late  January  1986, 
Carcara  and  Rannery  entered  the  store  and  purchased  a bootleg 
album.  It  was  to  be  one  of  several  items  that  Carcara  would 
purchase  for  evidence  over  the  next  few  months.  The  investiga- 
tion led  to  an  individual  with  ties  to  the  retail  outlet,  30-year-old 
John  Timmons,  who  was  obtaining  his  bootleg  stock  from  a 
company  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 

On  May  22.  1986,  Carcara  and  members  of  the  Jefferson 
County  Police  Special  Investigations  Unit  executed  a search 
warrant  at  the  retail  store  where  Timmons  worked  and  arrested 
him  for  the  unauthorized  repoduction  and  distribution  of 
recorded  articles  for  sale.  A truckload  of  tapes  and  albums  was 
seizd  as  evidence,  and  a small  in-store  bootlegging  assembly  was 
confiscated. 

Despite  the  evidence  gathered,  which  included  swcmi 
affidavits  by  representatives  of  Bob  Dylan  and  Bruce  Springsteen 
anesting  to  the  fact  that  the  recordings  being  manufactured  and 
sold  by  Timmons  were  not  authorized,  the  trial  ended  in  a hung 
jury.  The  Commonwealth  Attorney's  Office  immediately  began 
preparing  f<x  a second  trial. 


“I  let  the  defense  counsel  know  that  I had  industry  reps 
from  Springsteen  and  U-2  ready  to  board  a plane  for  Kentucky 
if  that's  what  it  took,"  Raruicry  said.  “They  called  it  'Tom 
Rannery's  Traveling  Road  Show.*" 

Timmons  decided  to  (iriead  guilty  to  one  count  of  unauthor- 
ized reproduction  aitd  distribution  of  recorded  article  or  device 
for  sale  (sound  recording  bootlegging),  and  was  sentenced  to  a 
year  in  jail.  The  other  charges  against  him  were  dismissed. 

“This  guy  was  selling  these  bootleg  recordings  mail-order 
alt  over  the  nation  through  pamphlets,"  said  Carcara,  “from 
Colorado,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  to  Rorida." 

The  felony  conviction  won  in  Jefferson  County  was  a first, 
and  the  Timmons  case  is  cited  by  the  RIAA  to  convey  the 
message  that  individuals  or  businesses  that  manufacture  and 
distribute  pirated  materials  will  have  (heir  day  in  court  — and 
lose. 

(Weruiy  W.  Peters  is  a public  informanon  officer  km/i  the 
Jefferson  County.  Ky..  Police  Department.  The  Recording 
Industry  Association  of  America  maintains  a toll-free  hotline 
rmmber.  l-800-BAD-BEAT,for  receiving  information  on 
possible  bootlegging  \iolations. ) 


N.H.  resident  plays  tough  with  police  chief 


Allegations  of  bribery,  harassment, 
brutality  and  other  misconduct  leveled 
against  Canaan,  N.H.,  Police  Chief 
Jonathan  Putnam  and  some  members 
of  his  eight-officer  department  have 
resulted  in  a criminal  probe  by  State 
Police,  but  Ihitnam  says  he  is  confident 
investigatOTs  will  find  no  basis  for  the 
charges  and  he  will  be  exonerated. 

“I  think  he’s  a nut  case,  if  you  abso 
lutely  want  to  know  the  truth,"  said  the 
40- year-old  Police  Chief  of  his  accusa-, 
Alcxanda  Webb  Beyer. 

Beya,  an  affluent  resident  of  Ca- 
naan, a town  of  3,0(X)  people  located 
about  60  miles  northwest  of  Manch- 
esta,  has  been  waging  a one-man  battle 
against  the  Police  Department,  which 
he  says  is  lead  by  a corrupt  chief  and 
staffed  vrith  brutal  “thugs." 

“We’ve  got  real  problems  up  here 
and  the  critical  thing  is  that  people  are 
absolutely  leirified  of  these  folks,”  said 
Bcya,  45,  in  a recent  interview  with 
LEN. 

Among  the  charges  — many  made 


in  mass  mailings  to  local  residents  and 
in  newspaper  ads  Beyer  has  paid  for  — 
are  that  Putnam  took  a $5,000  bribe 
from  a man  charged  with  drunken  driv- 
ing, in  exchange  for  a reduced  sen- 
tence. 

Beyer  also  claims  that  one  of 
Putnam's  lieutenants  routinely  pulls 
over  young  women  driving  alone  and 
tells  them  they  can  avoid  traffic  cita- 
tions by  having  sex  with  him.  The  same 
lieutenant  “has  a history  of  mishan- 
dling suspects  in  custody."  claims 
Beyer,  who  says  he  has  wimesses  to  the 
alleged  bribery  and  sexual  harassment 
incidents. 

Beyer  went  on  to  assert  that 
Putnam’s  earlier  stint  as  a Oaremont, 
N.H.,  police  officer  included  being 
implicated  in  a theft  ring  that  targeted  a 
meat-packing  plant. 

Putnam  categorically  denied  all  of 
Beyer's  charges  in  an  interview  with 
LEN.  “Didn’t  happen."  Putnam  re- 
sponded. as  a list  of  the  allegations  was 
itemized. 


An  18-year  law  enforcement  vet- 
eran, Putnam  said  he  never  look  a bribe 
from  the  DUI  suspect,  nor  was  he 
implicated  in  the  thefts  from  the  meat 
plant.  “I  received  a letter  of  commenda- 
tion in  regard  to  that  investigation,"  he 
said.  “I  was  one  of  the  primary  figures 
involved  in  the  uncovering  of  two  cor- 
rupt police  officeis  on  the  department  I 
was  working  for  at  the  time." 

Newpwt  Police  Chief  Arthur  C. 
Bastian,  who  was  brought  in  by  Clare- 
mont officials  to  investigate  the  meat- 
packing thefts  in  the  late  1970’s,  con- 
firmed that  Putnam  was  never  impli- 
cated. “Jonathan  Putnam  was  no  way 
involved  in  any  theft,  any  Nvrongdoing 
or  anytlung  during  that  whole  investi- 
gation. That's  all  I can  tell  you. . .but 
that  is  Che  truth.  He  was  not  involved  in 
anything."  he  told  LEN. 

Beyer  also  questions  how  Putnam,  a 
building  contractor  in  his  spare  time, 
can  afford  expensive  cars  and  a house 
valued  at  over  $200,000  on  an  official 
salary  of  less  than  $30,000  a year. 


“There’s  a major  feeling  out  here  that 
the  police  are  on  the  take  from  drug 
dealers,"  Beyer  charged. 

Putnam  pointed  out  that  he  works  as 
a contractor  fiiil-time.  building  new 
homes  in  the  Canaan  area.  “I  do  live 
very  well,"  he  conceded,  “but  I work 
two  full-time  jobs,  too." 

Putnam  said  Beyer's  witnesses  to 
the  alleged  bribery  and  harassment  arc 
convicted  felons,  some  of  whom  cur- 
rently face  smous  charges.  The  ac- 
cused drunken  driver  who  allegedly 
paid  the  bribe  is  facing  felony  arson 
charges,  he  said.  As  for  Beyer,  the 
Chief  said  he  was  arrested  by  officers 
from  the  nearby  Enfield  Police  Depart- 
ment on  criminal  defamation  charges 
unrelated  to  Putnam.  “The  hate  has 
spilled  over  into  my  department," 
Putnam  said. 

Enfield  Police  Chief  Peter  H.  Giese 
— whom  Beyer  accuses  of  beating  a 
DUI  suspect  — confirmed  that  Beyer 
had  been  arrested  last  Apnl  and  later 
found  guilty  on  criminal  defamation 


charges,  and  that  a grand  jury  indicted 
him  in  November  on  charges  of  trying 
to  improperly  influence  a Judge  — a 
Class  B felony.  “He  was  arrested,  and 
when  (he  matter  was  brought  before  our 
District  Court,  Mr  Beyer  allegedly 
wrote  the  presiding  justice  and  accused 
the  judge  of  being  a child  molester." 
said  Giese.  “Despite  the  court’s  warn- 
ings not  to  wnie  the  lenen,  he  contin- 
ued to  do  so  " 

No  trial  dale  on  those  charges  has 
yet  been  set,  according  to  Giese. 

Pidnam  said  he  considers  his  agency 
to  be  “an  aggressive,  fair  police  depart- 
mem.  You  don't  break  the  law.  you 
don’t  have  anytlung  to  worry  about. 
Thai’s  the  attitude  I take  * The  “wildly 
imaginative  stones"  are  “being  brought 
by  pec^e  who  have  been  arrested  by 
the  Canaan  Police  Department  and  who 
are  very  desperately  trying  to  somdiow 
make  the  testimony  against  them  not 
credible,"  he  added. 

Putnam,  who  became  Canaan  po- 
Coodnued  on  Paf^  19 
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Taking  care  of  business: 


Pa.  sets  sights  on  drug-free  workplaces 


The  first  statewide,  pnvate-sector 
initiaove  against  drag  abuse  is  up  and 
rarming.  It's  in  Pennsylvania  where  an 
alliance  of  business,  labor  and  the 

BURDEN'S  BEAT 

By  Ordway  P.  Burden 

medical  and  legal  professions  is  bat- 
tling drags  in  the  workplace  and  will 
soon  add  schools  to  its  targets. 

The  alliance  is  called  the  Founda- 
tion for  a Drag-Free  Pennsylvania.  As 
Its  first  initiative,  the  foundation  has 
conducted  five  regional  seminars  on 
the  problem  of  drags  in  the  workplace 
for  company  officers  and  union  leaders 
in  industry.  Two  more  axe  scheduled. 
This  summCT  the  foundation  will  also 
run  seminars  for  school  personnel. 
There  is  no  charge  to  participants  for 
the  all-day  sessions. 

Everybody  in  law  enforcement  is 
well  aware  of  the  close  connection 


between  crime  and  substance  abuse. 
Not  so  well  known  are  the  baneful 
effects  of  substaiKc  abuse  in  the 
workplace.  A survey  by  the  U.S.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  showed  that  drag 
users  were  three  to  four  times  more 
likely  to  be  injured  on  the  job  than  non- 
users. two-and-a-half  times  more  likely 
to  be  absent,  and  three  times  as  likely  to 
be  late  for  work.  Problem  drinkers  have 
similarly  poor  work  records. 

All  of  which  means  that  employers 
atxi  unions  have  a great  interest  in  re- 
ducing drag  and  alcohol  use,  and  not 
Just  for  compassionate  reasons.  It's  also 
why  Pennsylvania  Attorney  General 
Ernest  D.  Preaie  Jr.  got  a welcoming 
reception  when  he  proposed  the  idea 
for  the  foundation  to  the  state's  busi- 
ness and  labor  leaders  three  years  ago. 
Preate  first  suggesteded  it  to  leaders  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Business  Roundtable 
and  the  state’s  Chamber  of  Business 
and  Industry.  Because  an  estimated  10 
percent  to  IS  percent  of  all  workers 


► What  is  it  really  like 
to  do  problem 
oriented  policing? 

► What  methods 
can  police  use  to 
tackle  the  highest 
crime  addresses 
in  a city? 

► What  methods  can  police  recommend 
to  owners  and  managers  of  high  crime 
premises? 

Five  officers  of  the  Minneapolis  Police  Deparimeni 
grappled  with  these  questions  for  an  entire  year.  As 
members  of  the  RECAP  (Repeat  Call  Address  Policing)  unit 
their  assignment  was  to  reduce  crime  at  the  worst  "hot  spots" 
in  town,  by  any  legal  method  they  could  imagine. 

The  Crime  Prevention  Casebook:  Securing  High 
Crime  Locations  is  a unique,  337-page  volume  which  details 
the  most  notable  success  and  failures  of  this  one  year 
experiment.  The  Casebook  contains  90  concise  case  studies 
of  individual  commercial,  residential  and  social  service 
addresses.  Written  in  crisp  summary  form  by  the  RECAP 
officers  themselves,  each  case  study  includes: 

•-  Analysis  of  the  premises  and  its  surrounding 
environment 


► Diagnosis  of  the  problems-learn  why  particular 
addresses  generated  so  many  calls 

► The  officer's  own  "Action  Plan"  for  reducing  calls 

» Discussion  of  challenges  faced  in  implementing  the 
action  plan 

► ResuliS”find  out  what  worked  and  what  didn’t 


Regular  Price  $53 
Police  Discount  Price  $39 

To  receive  this  valuable  report--the  only  casebook  of 
iis  typc-simply  mail  a check  payable  to  Crime  Control 
Institute  or  charge  your  order  by  phone  or  FAX  using  your 
Visa,  MasterCard  or  American  Express  card. 

Crime  Control  Institute 
1063  Thomas  Jefferson  Street.  N.W. 
Washington,  DC  20007 

FAX  # (202)  337-8324  TEL.  # (202)  337-2700 


nationwide  are  abusers  of  drags,  in- 
cluding alcohol,  they  were  receptive.  It 
wasn't  long  before  labor  was  brought  in 
and  organizations  re;^esenting  law. 
medicine  and  the  schools  were  added. 

The  foundation’s  purposes  arc: 

1 To  heighten  public  awareness  of 
anti-drag  programs  that  have  been 
demonstrated  to  work; 

1 To  serve  as  an  educational  and 
reference  resource  on  drag  issues  for  its 
member  organizations; 

1 Toserve  as  a conduit  for  financial, 
manpowCT,  and  in-ldnd  contributions 
aimed  at  helping  drag  education,  pre- 
vention and  treatment;  and 

1 To  serve  as  a clearinghouse 
through  which  the  private  and  non- 
profit sectors  can  coordinate  activities 
with  government  drag  agencies. 

Heading  the  foundation's  board  of 
directors  is  Robert  M.  Valentini,  chair- 
man of  Bell  of  Pennsylvania.  The  board 
includes  such  other  heavy  hitters  in 
industry  and  labor  as  Curtis  H.  Bar- 
nette, vice  chairman  of  Bethlehem  Steel; 
William  M.  George,  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  AFL-CIO,  and  John 
Dankowsky  of  the  Pennsylvania  Busi- 
ness Roundtable. 

The  seminars  on  drags  in  the 
workplace  are  designed  for  companies 
with  from  50  to  500  employees.  They 


are  invited  to  send  a representative  from 
management  and  another  from  their 
union  (or  the  general  work  force,  if  they 
are  not  unionized).  ‘The  concept  is  that 
the  unions  and  management  have  to 
work  together  to  solve  this  problem, 
and  that's  why  we  ask  that  they  bring 
people  from  each  sideof  the  bargaining 
table."  said  the  foundation's  vice  presi- 
dent, Kathleen  F.  McGrath. 

The  participants  aregiven  presenta- 
tions on  how  to  develop,  draft  and  dis- 
seminate throughout  the  company  a 
policy  on  drags  in  the  workplace;  how 
an  employee  assistance  program  (EAP) 
can  be  used  to  help  deal  with  employ- 
ees' personal  problems,  including  drag 
and  alcohol  abuse;  the  benefits,  tech- 
niques and  costs  of  drag  testing  in  the 
workplace;  and  the  technical  assistance 
available  to  employers  and  unions  in 
handling  drags-in-the-workplace  prob- 
lems. At  midday,  participants  not  only 
get  a free  lunch  but  hear  Attorney 
General  Preate,  an  inspiring  speaker, 
on  “Drag-Free  Workplaces:  A Vital 
Front  in  the  War  on  Drags." 

‘Tbe  seminars  have  been  very  well 
received,"  McGrath  said.  'TTie  people 
are  attentive  and  can't  say  enough  good 
about  them.” 

The  Foundation  for  a Drug-Free 
Pennsylvania  is  now  tailoring  its  semi- 


nars for  school  personnel,  so  that  sev- 
eral sessions  con  be  held  this  summer 
for  school  officials  in  cooperation  with 
the  state  Department  of  Education. 
Pennsylvania  has  state-mandated  drag 
education  and  student  assistance  pro- 
grams in  each  school,  so  the  founda- 
tion's (ntrgram  is  right  up  education’s 
alley  in  Pennsylvania. 

McGrath  said  the  foundation  has 
begun  to  work  with  state  agencies  and 
vrith  the  White  House  throu^  the  Resi- 
dent's Drag  Advisory  Council.  In  addi- 
tion, the  foundauon  expects  to  be  able 
to  get  from  the  Partnership  for  a Drag- 
Free  America  its  excellent  TV  and  radio 
spots  and  print  media  ads  against  drag 
abuse,  and  place  them  in  the  state's 
newspapers  and  broadcast  media. 
“We're  going  to  spearhead  an  effort  to 
get  local  media  to  donate  airtime  and 
print  space  to  get  wider  distribution  of 
those  very  good  ads."  McGrath  said. 

(Ord^ivy  P.  Burden  is  president  of 
the  Imw  Erforcemem  Assistance  Foun- 
dation and  chairman  of  the  Natioruil 
Law  Enforcement  Council.  He  wel- 
comes correspondence  to  his  office  at 
24  Wyndham  Court,  Nanuet,  NY  10954- 
3845.  Seymour  F.  Malkin,  the  execu- 
tive director  of  LEAF,  assisted  in  the 
preparation  of  this  article. ) 


Houston's  goal-oriented  chief 
keeps  a cool  hand  on  the  tiller 


Houston  Police  Chief  Sam  Nuchia's 
goals  for  the  Police  Department  sound 
simple  enough,  if  broad:  making  a ma- 
jor impact  on  the  city’s  crime  rate  “so 
the  people  will  again  feel  safe  and  se- 
cure in  (heir  homes,"  and  addressing 
the  concerns  of  his  officers  to  ensure 
that  they  will  perform  efficiently. 

So  far.  it  appears  that  the  46-year- 
old  ftxmer  Federal  prosecutor,  who  was 
sworn  in  March  4,  is  taking  steps  to- 
ward achieving  those  goals. 

Shortly  after  Nuchia  took  command 
of  the  4,  lOO^jfficer  agency,  police  sta- 
tistics were  released  showing  that  the 
rates  of  most  types  of  serious  crime 
have  declined  in  the  past  year,  arrests 
have  gone  up.  and  periiaps  more  impor- 
tantly, morale  is  percolating  nicely. 

Redeployments  and  a shift  of  city 
funds  by  Mayor  Bob  Lanier  that  al- 
lowed the  agency  to  create  a stractured 
ovatime  program  have  enabled  Nuchia 
to  put  655  officers  on  the  street.  The 
influx  of  manpower  has  helped  the 
agency  reduce  its  response  time  from 
September’s  6.3-minute  average  to  a 
“flat  five"  minutes  in  March,  said 
Nuchia  in  his  first  interview  with  Law 
Enforcement  News. 

The  positive  developments  have 
helped  ease  the  public  perception  that 
PoUce  Department  had  gone  soft  on 
crime,  according  to  Doug  Elder,  presi- 
dent of  the  Houston  Police  Officers 
Association. 

“Having  this  extra  help  has  resulted 
in  us  being  able  to  spend  more  time  at 
each  scene  to  do  a better  preliminary 
investigation,  which  makes  it  much 
easier  for  the  follow-up  investigator  to 
bring  that  case  to  a more  successful 
conclusion,"  Elder  told  LEN.  “In  many 
cases,  we're  getting  there  so  much  &ster 
and  the  officers  have  more  time  and  are 
doing  a much  better  job  that  they're 
actually  arresting  more  people  right  in 


Chief  Sam  Nuchia 
Safety  first. 


and  around  the  scene  of  a crime  than 
they  did  before." 

The  change  in  command  has  also 
brought  a measurable  improvement  in 
officer  morale,  Elder  added.  “Morale 
hasn't  been  this  good  in  many,  many 
years.  Officers  are  out  there  working 
and  they’re  enjoying  working.  They 
have  confidence  in  the  mayw  and  they 
have  confidence  in  this  chief. 

“I  think  what  everyone  is  seeing  is 
that,  in  Lanier,  you  have  a Mayor  that 
has  a total  commitment  to  public  safety 
and  he  is  pulling  out  all  the  stops  to 
make  that  happen.  With  Nuchia,  you 
have  a Chief  of  Police  who  has  a very 
good  understanding  of  priorities  and 
what  needs  to  be  done." 

Both  Nuchia  and  Elder  pointed  to 
the  fact  that  crime  rates  in  most  catego- 
ries — except  for  homicide  — have 
declined  so  far  this  year  compared  to 
the  same  period  in  1991.  Arrests  are  up 
20  percent  and  officers  issued  14,000 


more  tickets  in  March  than  in  Fcbraary. 

Lanier  promised  to  beef  up  patrol 
strength  by  the  equivalent  of  655  offi- 
cers within  90  days  — aixl  has  appar- 
ently done  so  by  shifting  transit  funds 
to  pay  for  police  overtime.  Officers 
also  received  $100-a-month  pay  raises 
and  (he  department  has  begun  a seeirch 
for  new  recruits. 

Nuchia  helped  Lanier  accomplish 
the  "655  plan,"  as  it  has  been  tagged  in 
Houston,  by  redirecting  personnel  — 
putting  361  officers  on  patrol,  assign- 
ing 144  officers  to  on  special  patrol 
details  focusing  on  truancy,  DWI  and 
high-crime  locations,  and  adding  150 
officers  to  homicide,  burglary,  robbery, 
auto  theft,  vice,  narcotics  and  intelli- 
gence divisions.  With  ovatime  fac- 
tored in,  (he  department  now  has  655 
personnel  on  (he  street  at  any  given 
time,  according  to  Nuchia. 

“There’s  not  655  extra  people  out 
there  24  hours  a day,  but  ova  a 24-hour 
period  they're  out  (hae  at  some  point," 
the  Chief  said.  “We're  placing  (hem 
according  to  crime  analysis  informa- 
tion that  shows  us  the  high-crime  loca- 
tions arKl  times  when  calls  for  service 
are  high.  We  use  them  as  powa  shifts  to 
cova  the  heavy  times." 

Nuchia  credits  Lania  with  redirect- 
ing fiscal  resources  back  into  the  Police 
Deportment.  The  Mayor  plans  to  in- 
crease the  department’s  current  $277- 
million  budga  to  S300  million,  he  said, 
enabling  the  department  to  add  up  to 
350  officers  by  the  etKl  of  1992  for  a 
total  strength  up  to  4,400,  purchase 
new  police  cruisers  and  continue  the 
overtime 

Nuchia  said  the  department  will  not 
abandon  its  vaunted  Neighbahood- 
Oriented  Policing  (NOP)  approach, 
instituted  in  the  mid-1980's.  But  the 
numba  of  storefront-style  police  sta- 
Continued  on  Page  17 
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Lm  P . Brown  became  New  York  Gty's  Police  Commissioner  in  January  1990.  c^er  having  already 
serwd  as  Sheriff  of  Multnomah  County.  Ore..  Public  Safety  Commissioner  of  Atlanta,  and  Chief  of 
Police  1/1  Houston.  As  an  outsider  named  to  head  a departmeru  that  used  to  home-grown  bosses, 

he »«/ » greeted  with  skepticism — not  only  because  he  was  new  in  to\m,  but  priimrily  because  he  came 
as  a ..tan  with  a mission:  to  bring  community  policing  to  the  country's  largest  city  and  police  force. 
Vndf  r his  command  would  be  some  28. 000  sworn  officers  who  make  over  JOO. 000  arrests  annually, 
resp  id  to  more  than  4 million  calls  for  service  and  serve  a population  of  8 million  people from  1 70 
ethnu  groups,  all  packed  into  a SOO-square-mile,  economically  depressed  area.  This  daunting  task  was 
for  Brown  both  a challenge  and  the  ultimate  field  laboratory  Jbr  community-oriented  policing. 


To  tluM  Brown  ranks  among  the  nation 's  leading  advocates  of  commwury  policing  is  a grievous 
und.  taiement.  Those  who  have  heard  him  speak  on  the  subject,  as  well  as  those  who  work  for  him, 
knc  :hat  community  policing  to  Brown  is  quite  nearly  a nuitter  of  religious  conviction.  At  every 
oppi  nuniry,  he  exudes  the  rock-ribbed  belief  that  community  policing  is  the  'right,  best,  logical  and 
ultir  :e  ' way  to  deliver  effective  police  service.  That 's  not  to  say  that  his  deep-seated  conviction  and 
fen  ■ have  blinded  him  to  community  policing 's  critics.  Yet  even  those  he  seems  to  view  as  wayward 
sout.-  n need  of  enlightenment.  “Many  of  the  critics  who  talk  about  community  policing  really  do  not 
undi  r .land  what  fit/  is  about,  “ he  says,  “which  is  not  surprising  because  very  few  people  have  been 
in\i  , ed  in  community  policing.  I have  to  live  it  everyday.  " 


Brvi.<  quickly  acknowledges  that  community  policing  requires  sweeping  changes  in  the  systems  that 
supp.rt  a police  department.  To  that  end,  the  two  years  of  his  leadership  have  brought  a beehive  of 
actv.i  v to  the  NYPD.  A sampling  would  include:  a review  of  deadly-force  policies;  a full-scale 
assc  V ment  of  the  department  and  its  manpower  needs  and  options;  implementation  of  steady  shifts; 
decc.  ralization  of  detectives,  narcotics  and  public  morals  officers;  creation  of  Precinct  Management 
Team^  that  include  neighborhood  residents  as  well  as  officers;  training  everyone  from  sergeant  on  up 
in  CO' :>munity  policing  (police  officers  will  be  trained  in  June),  increasing  the  emphasis  on  cultural  and 
sensiiivity  training;  implementinganewperformance-evaluationsystem.  Inaddition,  with  the  the  help 
of  a onsidting  firm,  the  department  has  developed  a profile  of  characteristics  that  successful 
community-policing  officers  should  have,  and  will  use  this  profile  in  the  hiring  of  new  recruits. 


Swt  his  career  began  withiheSanJosePoliceDepartmentinl960.  Dr.  Brown(ashisMayor  routinely 
and  affectionately  calls  him)  has  led  a kind  of  professional  double  life.  In  addition  to  his  pracHHoner 
achii  cements,  he  boasts  an  enviable  array  of  academic  credentials,  including  a doctorate  in  criminol- 
ogy for  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley.  He  established  the  Criminal  Justice  Program  at 
Portland  State  University  and  has  been  director  of  the  Institute  of  Urban  Affairs  and  Research  at 
Howard  University,  in  addition  to  serving  as  director  of  the  school 's  Criminal  Justice  Program. 


^rown'smanagementstylehashadtheopporTunityioevolvesubtlyyetassuredlyoverthel7yearsthat 

he  has  been  a law  enforcement  chief  executive.  (Those  interested  in  a historical  comparison  might 
consult  his  two  earlier  interviews  with  LEN. ) Much  of his  own  management  style  is  based  on  a few  well- 
honed  principles.  “If you  treat  people  with  respect  and  dignity,  allow  them  to  be  a pan  of  the  process 

and  have  principles  where  decisions  are  made  based  upon  things  like:  is  it  moral,  ethical,  legal,  inthe 
best  interests  of  the  community  and  not  poliHcally  expedient.. . .Ithinkifyou  follow  those  principles. 

you  'll  ultimately  end  up  making  the  right  decisions.  “ 


An  interview  with 

Commissioner  Lee  P.  Brown 

of  New  York 


People  who  say  that  community  policing  is  more  expensive  say  that  because 
they  iook  at  it  as  a program,  as  contrasted  to  a phiiosophy  of  policing." 


Interview  by  Marie  Simonetti  Rosen 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS:  There  is  growing  scrutiny  of 
community-oriented  policing,  which  many  consider  to  be  an 
expensive  way  to  produce  police  service.  In  New  York  City  last 
y w , legislators  and  taxpayers  approved  the  expenditure  <tf$l  S 
billion  to  make  the  dty  safe.  Has  the  dty  been  made  safer? 

BROWN;  The  total  dollar  figure  is  not  just  for  police.  Rather,  it's  the 
Mayw’s  comprehensive  crime  control  plan  called  “Safe  Streets, 
Safe  City."  Under  that,  the  size  of  the  New  York  City  Police 
Department  will  increase  by  some  23  percent  over  about  a six-year 
period.  The  other  components  go  to  prevention,  programs  for  young 
people,  counseling  services,  places  where  they  can  go  after  school 
and  on  weekends. 

We  will  «id  up  with  31,350  officers  when  it’s  all  over  with; 
however,  we  would  have  needed  more  officen  if  we  did  nothing 
different  in  terms  of  how  we  police  the  city.  We  determined  how 
many  police  officers  we  needed  by  doing  a thorough  assessment  of 
the  Department  — the  first  one  done  in  a quarter  of  a century.  We 
showed,  yes,  we  need  more  police  officers,  but  also  we  could  be 
more  effective  with  the  officers  that  we  currently  have.  As  a result 
of  that,  we  eliminated  some  units,  consolidated  sonx;  units,  under- 
took a civUianizauon  program,  did  some  workload  sharing  with  the 
Fire  Department  and  Emergency  Medical  Services,  and  a number  of 
other  things  to  put  more  cops  on  the  streets.  Even  though  our 
Department  will  increase  by  23  percent  over  a six-year  period,  the 
number  of  officers  assigned  to  uniformed  patrol  in  the  precincts  will 
increase  by  50  percent  because  my  goal  is  to  have  nxxe  officers  on 
the  streets. 


People  who  say  that  community  policing  is  more  expensive  say 
that  because  they  look  at  it  as  a program,  as  contrasted  to  a 
phiiosophy  of  policing.  I view  community  policing  not  as  a pro- 
gram, but,  rather,  as  the  way  you  deliver  police  services,  as  a 
management  philosophy:  Howdoes  management  act?I  view  itas  an 
operational  phiiosophy;  What  do  we  do  on  the  streets  of  our  city? 
We  define  community  policing  here  in  New  York  as  a partnership 
between  the  police  and  the  law-abiding  citizens  to  |xevent  crime;  to 
arrest  those  who  choose  to  violate  the  law;  to  solve  reoccuiring 
problems  where  we  tend  logo  back  to  the  sa™  places  over  and  over 
again;  and  to  evaluate  the  results  of  our  efforts.  The  whole  objective 
is  to  in^xove  the  quahty  of  life  in  the  neighborhoods  throughout  our 
city.  And  so,  for  New  York  City,  we  would  have  needed  more  police 
officers  if  we  did  nothingdifferent  in  terms  of  the  strategies  that  we 
use  for  policing. 

Policing  New  York  City,  in  our  estimation,  calls  for  bringing  the 
old  beat  cop  back,  where  we  have  a visible  presence  of  officers  on 
the  streets  of  New  York  City.  When  I came  here  in  1990,  we  had 
approximately  750  officers  on  foot  patrol  — 10  for  each  of  our  75 
precincts.  Now  we  have  over  3,000  officers  out  there  on  foot  patrol 
in  the  nei^borhoods,  whereas  we’ve  only  hired  5 percent  more 
officers  than  we  had  when  I started.  We  put  23  percent  more  officers 
in  the  precincts.  Visible  patrol  serves  two  major  purposes;  one,  a 
deterrent  to  crime;  and  two.  it  deals  with  the  fear  of  crime — people 
just  feel  bencr  seeing  the  cops  out  there.  So  as  I travel  throughout  the 
city,  people  are  seeing  a difference. 

LEN:  How  much  safer  is  the  city? 

BROWN:  In  New  York,  we  have  been  in  our  implementation  phase 


less  than  a year  right  now,  and  therefore  I’m  reluctant  to  say  that 
there  s a direct  cause-and-effect  relationship  between  where  we  are 
and  what  we're  seeing  in  terms  of  crime  statistics.  But  for  calendar 
year  1991,  we  saw  for  the  first  time  in  36  years  a reduction  in  all 
index  crimes  in  the  City  of  New  York,  while  at  the  same  time  we  find 
crime  in  the  State  of  New  York  is  going  up,  and  crime  in  most  other 
cities  in  America  is  going  up.  We  think  there’s  something  we  can 
attribute  that  to.  and  that  is  the  people  and  the  police  working 
together.  I think  the  fact  that  we  put  more  police  officers  on  the 
streets  makes  a difference. 

LEN:  The  Citizens  Budget  Commission  has  reported  that  daily 

patrol  strength  grew  by  only  seven  officers  from  1 990  to  1 99 1 

from  6,640 to 6,647.  Compared  to  the  percentages  and  numbers 
you’ve  mentioned,  how  do  you  explain  a net  gain  of  seven? 

BROWN;  That  information  is  wrong.  Patrol  strength  for  us  repre- 
sents a yearly  average,  and  therefore,  it  will  fluctuate  from  month  to 
month,  day  to  day.  as  a result  of  attrition,  vacations,  sick  leave,  etc. 
You  can't  take  a point  in  time  in  any  given  day.  as  they  do,  and  make 
a comparison.  So  it's  a yearly  average  that  we  use. 

Measuring  tools 

LEN:  There  are  some  who  would  question  how  you  can  measure 
the  goals  you  mentioned  in  terms  of  community  policing,  given 
that  those  goals  might  be  achieved  merely  because  of  increased 
police  presence  or  other  environmental  reasons.  Where  is  this 
direct  relationship  between  conununity  policing  and  crime 
prevention  or  decreases  in  reported  crime? 
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"Officers  who  are  working  in  community  poiicing  iike  it,  and  there’s  a iogical 
reason.  You  get  job  satisfaction  because  you  see  the  results  of  your  effort.  You 
can  do  something  that  makes  a difference  in  the  lives  of  the  people  you  serve. " 


BROWN;  That’s  an  issue  that  we  are  currently  addressing  here.  The 
question  is,  what  are  the  criteria  for  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of 
policing?  We  have  to  use  some  of  the  traditional  evaluations  — 
crime  will  always  be  used  — but  we  also  have  to  look  at  crime  in  a 
more  realistic  approach.  For  example,  the  police  do  not  control  the 
factors  that  produce  criminal  behavior,  so  there  are  some  limitations 
on  what  the  police  are  capable  of  doing.  We  don't  control  what 
happens  in  other  components  of  the  criminal  justice  system.  We  will 
always  use  crime  because  our  job  is  to  deal  with  cnme  and  to  prevent 
it,  so  we  will  not  have  people  being  victimized.  We  also  look  at  other 
traditional  measurements  such  as  arrests  and  response  time;  all 
those  things  are  important. 

But  we'll  add  a number  of  other  things,  like  ensuring  that  we 
have  the  presence  of  a police  officer  on  a permanent  basis  in  the 
neighborhood  so  the  people  can  get  to  know  the  cop  on  the  beat. 
We'll  look  at  citizen  satisfaction  in  the  sovices  that  we  deliver. 
We'll  look  at  problem-solving  as  a criteria  for  evaluating  our 
effectiveness,  and  we  have  a mechanism  of  doing  that.  We've  done 
something  in  New  York  City  that  to  my  knowledge  has  not  been 
done  in  the  history  of  American  policing.  We  have  created  in  each 
of  our  75  precincts  what  we  call  Precinct  Management  Teams. 
Those  teams  include  the  precina  commander  as  well  as  other  key 
posonnel  at  the  precinct,  but  also  includes  civilians.  Our  district 
general  manager,  our  precinct  committee  council  president — they 
also  serve  on  that  Precinct  Management  Team.  That  team  has  the 
responsibility  of  identifying  the  problems  and  establishing  priorities 
and  developing  strategies  to  solve  the  problems,  using  police  and 
other  resources.  Then  they  come  back  and  determine  the  effective- 
ness of  the  strategy.  Once  the  problem  has  been  resolved  or 
significantly  improved,  we  add  another  problem  to  that  list.  So  our 
ability  to  solve  problems  also  becomes  a criterion  of  evaluation. 

LEN:  Problem-oriented  policing  is  generally  very  easy  to  define 
and  to  evaluate,  as  opposed  to  community  policing,  which  is  a 
little  more  nebulous,  and,  some  believe,  more  difficult  to  evalu- 
ate. Why  did  you  get  on  the  bandwagon  for  community  policing 
as  opposed  to  problem-oriented  policing? 


we  think  about  doing  police  business,  and  how  we  actually  do  police 
business  on  the  street.  To  do  that  we  have  to  modify  all  the  systems 
that  support  the  Police  Department  accordingly 

Hearts  & minds 

LEN:  In  New  York  City  and  elsewhere,  community  policing  has 
in  some  instances  led  to  the  development  of  an  "us  vs.  them" 
attitude  on  the  part  of  some  officers,  with  the  officers  who 
answer  the  calls  for  service  becoming  resentful  of  those  who, 
theysay,"hang  around  and  have  coffee  with  the  locals."  What 
can  be  done  to  prevent  this  from  leading  to  a potentially  damag- 
ing caste  system  within  the  department? 

BROWN:  Well,  first  of  all,  we  are  still  in  the  evolutionary  process 
of  implementing  community  policing.  So  far.  we’ve  not  had  the 
chance  to  train  everybody  in  community  policing.  We  recognize  the 
concern  about  those  officers  who  are  working  community  policing 
and  those  who  are  answering  calls  for  service.  Our  efforts  are  now 
geared  toward  making  sure  that  everybody  in  the  department, 
everyone  out  there  in  the  streets  is  part  of  the  9 1 1 answering  system. 
If  it’s  a non-emergency  call.  I want  the  beat  officer  to  take  the  report 
— for  several  reasons.  I want  the  officer  to  be  knowledgeable  about 
the  people  and  the  problems  of  his  or  her  area,  and  I want  the  officers 
we  have  in  cars  available  to  have  a rapid  response  to  life-threatemng 
situations  or  crimes  in  progress.  In  order  to  make  sure  that  we  do  not 
have  a problemof  polarization,  we're  now  rotating  officers  assigned 
to  the  72nd  Precinct,  the  model  precinct,  so  that  officers  working  in 
a patrol  car  can  be  walking  at  a given  point  in  time.  What  we  have 


agement  — how  much  truly  effective  participatory  manage- 
ment can  be  achieved  ? 

BROWN:  We’re  looking  at  addres-sing  the  issue  in  more  than  one 
way.  One  is.  what  should  be  the  culture  of  the  New  York  City  Police 
Department'’  We're  in  the  process  of  changing  the  culture  of  the 
department  Part  of  that  change  relates  to  management  and  the  style 
of  management  that  we  have.  That  all  relates  to  training;  How  do  we 
train  our  supervisors?  How  do  we  train  our  managers  ’ What  are  the 
benefits  of  participatory  management'’  Two,  the  New  York  City 
Police  IDepanment  i.s  more  manageable  than  one  would  think.  We 
break  our  city  down  into  seven  patrol  boroughs  — two  for  Manhat- 
tan and  two  for  Brooklyn,  because  those  boroughs  are  very  large 

and  we  have  a chief  in  charge  of  those  boroughs.  It's  like  managing 
a medium-sized  police  department  You  break  those  boroughs 
down  into  precincts,  arxl  in  between  are  our  divisions.  The  precinct 
commander  is  really  like  a police  chief  in  his  or  her  area,  responsible 
for  getting  the  job  done  and  I have  a lot  of  confidence  in  their  quali- 
fications and  capabilities  and  dedication.  Mosi  of  them  understand 
that  community  policing  is  the  future  of  policing  in  New  York  City, 
that  the  train  of  community  policing  is  here  and  it's  to  their  benefit, 
careerwise.  to  get  on  the  tram.  Otherwise,  you'll  be  left  behind. 

Any  time  you  bring  about  change,  it  creates  some  anxiety  But 
that  anxiety,  in  my  experience,  is  replaced  with  enthusiasm  once 
you  get  involved  in  it  and  seeing  that  this  really  is  a better  way,  a 
smarter  way  of  policing  the  city 

LEN:  Your  observation  that  the  "train  is  In  the  station"  might 
suggest  to  some  people  that  even  if  you  have  reservations  about 


"I’ve  talked  to  people  all  over  the  country  about  community 
policing  and  no  one  has  been  able  to  punch  a hole  in  it.  It’s 
logical.  It’s  Just  a better  way  of  using  police  resources. " 


BROWN:  I see  problem-oriented  policing  as  a component  of 
commumty  policing.  It's  not  just  a matter  of  having  a unit  that  goes 
out  and  works  on  particular  problems.  We  look  at  everybody  within 
the  Police  Department,  uniformed  and  civilian,  as  being  part  of  our 
efforts.  For  example,  detectives  in  New  York  City  now  are  assigned 
areas.  They're  not  just  taking  their  cases  based  just  upon  the  time  of 
day  when  (hey  work;  now  they're  gening  their  cases  based  upon  an 
area  of  the  city.  'They  become,  if  you  will,  area  specialists  and  crime 
generalists.  We  are  making  sure  that  everybody  is  working  toward 
the  same  objective — that  is,  to  do  what  is  necessary  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  in  our  neighborhoods.  We  have  our  cars  and  our  beat 
officers  all  assigned  areas  of  responsibility. 

We're  not  looking  at  keeping  everything  the  same  and  saying: 
now  we  have  problem  solving,  or  we  have  a program  with  (he 
community  in  it.  We’re  looking  at  changing  our  style  of  policing. 
And  to  change  your  style  of  policing,  you  have  (o  change  the 
systems  that  support  the  department.  'That's  what  we're  doing. 
We’ve  identified  57  major  tasks  that  we're  in  the  pocess  of 
irr^Iementing  right  now  to  make  sure  we  institutionalize  commu- 
nity policing.  We  want  the  system  to  change. 

What  do  I mean  by  system?  First  of  all,  we  asked  the  question, 
what  type  of  person  do  we  want  to  be  a police  officer  in  New  York 
City  under  community  policing?  We  got  a consulting  firm  to  look 
at  our  successful  community  policing  officers  under  our  program 
and  determine  the  characteristics  (hat  we  want.  Now  we're  using 
those  characteristics  in  our  recruitment.  Once  we  have  them,  we 
then  want  to  look  at  what  knowledge,  skills  and  abilities  and 
attitudes  we  want  our  officers  to  have.  We're  now  in  (he  process  of 
changing  all  of  our  training  systems,  whether  it’s  recruit  training, 
supervisory  training,  management  tiaiiung.  in-service  training. 
We’ll  provide  our  recruits  with  skills  we  never  provided  before  — 
like,  how  do  you  go  through  (his  (noblem- solving  process,  the  steps 
you  go  through.  How  do  you  organize  a community?  Also,  because 
of  the  great  diversity  of  New  York  City,  we  place  a great  emphasis 
on  cultural  training,  on  sensitivity  training.  Those  are  things  we've 
never  done  before. 

We’ve  also  revised  and  implemented  u new  performance-evalu- 
ation system  based  on  what  we  want  ourofficers  todo  in  community 
policing  We're  now  in  the  process  of  developing  a new  reward 
system  — how  do  you  reward  people  for  things  other  th^  valor,  as 
we  have  traditionally  used.  'That's  all  good;  we'll  keep  that.  But  we 
want  to  add  problem-solving,  the  absence  of  crime,  the  ability  to  get 
along  and  organize  the  community  to  solve  quality-oMife  issues. 
And  ultimately,  we  also  want  to  look  at  how  we  evaluate  the  Police 
Department  on  the  community  policing. 

The  point  is  (his;  community  policing,  as  we  see  it  here  in  New 
York  City,  is  about  institutionalizing  a fundamental  change  in  how 


todo  is  make  sure  that  everybody  understands  their  role,  each  person 
understands  their  role.  Their  role  is  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  a 
defined  area  of  the  city. 

LEN:  Many  tnembersof  the  Department  viewcommunity  polk- 
ing as  a management  experiment,  and  still  others  are  willing  to 
pay  lip  service  to  the  concept  as  a way  of  Ingratiating  themselves 
with  the  brass.  'There  are  also  those  who  say  they  don't  really 
care  w hat  you  call  it,  as  long  as  it  allows  the  department  to  hire 
more  officers.  Having  said  alJ  that,  how  do  you  know  when 
you’ve  really  won  their  hearts  and  minds? 

BROWN:  I know  from  my  experience  here,  as  well  as  my  experi- 
ence in  Houston,  that  the  officets  who  are  actually  working  in 
community  policing  iike  it.  And  there's  a logical  reason  that  they 
like  it.  You  really  don't  get  much  job  satisfaction  spending  a tour  of 
duty  running  from  one  911  call  to  another.  Under  community 
policing,  you  can  get  job  satisfoction  because  you  can  see  the  results 
of  your  effort.  You  can  do  something  that  makes  a difference  in  the 
lives  of  the  people  that  you  serve.  Research  has  shown  that  most 
police  officers  come  on  (he  job  because  they  want  to  make  a 
difference.  'They  want  to  do  things  (hat  will  make  theu  neighbor- 
hood better.  We’re  now  allowing  them  to  do  that.  We're  allowing 
(hem  to  use  their  creativity.  Community  policing  recognizes  that  the 
most  important  person  in  the  police  department  would  be  that  person 
out  their  on  the  beat,  the  person  out  there  day  in  and  day  out  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  the  people  of  our  city.  And  so  (he  role  of  the 
police  officer  changes  under  commuiuty  policing.  They  are,  if  you 
will,  the  managers  of  their  beat,  the  managers  of  their  sector. 

If  the  role  of  the  police  officer  changes,  then  the  role  of  everyone 
else  in  the  organization  is  changed,  up  to  the  Commissioner.  Our  job 
is  to  make  sure  that  the  officers  out  there  on  the  streets  are  successful 
in  doing  their  job.  That  means  we  must  get  for  (hem  the  resources 
that  are  necessary.  We  must  hire  intelligent,  creative  individuals 
and  provide  an  atmosphere  within  (he  organization  that  will  allow 
themtousetheircreativity  and  their  intelligence  in  problem  solving 
When  you  do  that,  when  you  change  (he  culture  of  the  organization, 
then  the  officers  who  are  working  out  there  on  (he  streets  are  going 
to  feel  better  about  their  jobs.  The  people  that  I know  who  work  the 
job  under  the  philosophy  of  commuiuty  policing  say  they  look 
forward  to  coming  to  work  because  they  have  that  much  more  job 
satisfaction  because  their  jobs  have  been  enriched. 

LEN:  Proponents  of  community  policing  talk  about  the  need  for 
a more  participatory  management  sty  le.  Given  the  nature  of  the 
N\'PD  — with  28,000  officers,  very  tradition-bound,  and  with 
six  or  seven  ranks  separating  the  patrol  officer  from  top  man- 


community policing,  keep  your  mouth  shut  because  you  don't 
want  to  be  left  in  the  station  when  the  train  leaves. . . . 

BROWN:  We're  not  leaving  it  to  each  individual  to  determine  the 
style  of  policing  in  New  York  Gty.  We've  made  an  organizanonal 
decision  that  community  policing  is  how  we're  going  to  deliver 
services  now  and  into  the  future.  Anyone  who  wants  to  be  part  of  the 
management  team  does  not  have  the  prerogative  of  saying,  "Well, 
(hat's  not  for  me."  You  have  to  be  pan  of  the  team  in  order  to 
function  in  an  organization  like  this.  1 would  encourage  anybody  to 
raise  questions  that  (hey  have  about  commuiuty  pobcing,  just  as  1 
would  expect  (hat  we  would  have  answers  to  those  questions.  It's  a 
healthy  environment  to  raise  questions.  If  you  don't  undcrtsiand,  ask 
a question  and  let  someone  convince  you  that  it's  a better  way.  The 
managers  who  report  to  me  understand  that  questiomng  is  a normal 
function  of  management.  I encourage  that. 


LEN:  'There  are  more  than  a few  people  who  believe  that 
community  polking  will  not  last  If  the  Mayor  is  not  re-elected 
aiKl  if  you  do  not  stay  as  PoUce  Commissioner. . . . 

BROWN : 1 certainly  think  that  community  policing  will  outlast  any 
individual.  Community  poUcing  is  a process  that  builds  upon  our 
knowledge  of  policing.  It  builds  upon  the  expenence  of  this  deport- 
ment; it  builds  upon  what  we've  learned  in  two  decades  of  research 
in  poUcing.  All  of  that  comes  together,  logically,  in  community 
policing  If  you  look  at  what  works  in  terms  of  programs,  if  you  look 
at  what  the  research  has  done  in  terms  of  raising  questions  about 
random  preventive  patrol,  about  91 1 and  how  we  respond  to  that, 
about  fear  reducuon,  about  foot  patrol  experiences  in  different 
cities,  about  leaving  the  people  out  of  what  you  do,  where  we  show 
that  the  police  presence  makes  a difference  in  terms  of  how  people 
fee!  — all  that  knowledge,  going  back  to  the  Kansas  City  experi- 
ence. logically  leads  to  us  raising  questions  in  policing  I think  the 
ifuutghiful  police  administrators  are  raising  the  same  questions,  and 
the  key  question  mast  he:  Is  there  a better  way  of  using  police 
resources  to  achieve  objectives'’  The  answ  er  logically  leads  to  com- 
mumty policing  I've  talked  to  people  all  over  the  country  about 
community  policing,  at  conferences,  with  m>  cv'lleagues.  and  no 
onetodatehasbeenabletopunchaholcinit  It'slogical  It  nukes 
sense  It’sjustahetterway  ofusingp^ilicen»ouives  There arralot 
of  people  who  do  not  understand  it  Mans  I'f  the  cntics  of  commu- 
nity policing  really  do  not  understand  what  community  fvlicmg  is 
about,  which  is  not  surpnsing  because  very  few-  pesiple  have  been 
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Klockars: 

The  only  way  to  make  any  real  progress 
in  controlling  excessive  force  by  police 


By  Cari  B.  Klockars 

The  tiUe  of  this  article  is  supremely  arrogant, 
but  very  carefully  considered.  There  are  huixlreds 
if  fKM  thousandsof  people  in  this  country  currently 
working  in  one  way  or  another  to  make  progress  in 
contrcdling  excessive  use  of  force  by  police.  Chiefs, 
sheriffs,  traiiting  officers,  planners,  politicians, 
various  boards  and  commissions.  Journalists,  ac- 
tivists and  acadenucs  alike  were  sufficiently  gal- 
sanized  by  the  televised  brutalization  of  Rodney 
King  and  by  the  failure  of  Chief  Daryl  Gates  to 
respond  to  it  to  promote  a wide  variety  of  pro- 
posed solutions.  Among  the  leading  prescnptions 
are  improved  training,  better  screening  of  appli- 
cants. civilian  review,  mexe  aggressive  internal 
afbirs.  increased  discipline,  closer  press  scrutiny, 
community  policing,  clearer  policy,  dghier  rules, 
and  stronger  leadership. 

None  of  them  will  work. 

They  will  not  work  because  each  and  every  one 
of  them  is  based  on  a fundamentally  flawed  con- 
ception of  the  problem.  To  understand  the  prob- 
lem of  excessive  use  of  force  by  police,  one  must 
begin  by  appreciating  that  whai  defines  police, 
what  distinguishes  them  fiom  other  citizens,  is 
that  we  give  them  the  very  general  right  to  use 
force  as  they  see  the  situations  they  attend  to  call 
for  it  They  are  in  this  respect  like  other  profes- 
sionals (e.g.,  doctors)  to  whom  we  give  special 
ri^ts  to  do  things  (e  g.,  cut  people  open,  give 
them  dangerous  drugs,  examine  their  [livaie  parts, 
etc.)  that  we  permit  no  other  persons  to  do. 

Crime,  Liability  and  Scandal 

At  present,  there  are  three  major  mechanisms 
that  control  police  abuse  of  their  use  of  force; 
crimifial  law.  which  says  an  officer's  use  of  force 
shall  not  be  so  excessive  as  to  constitute  a crime; 
civil  liability,  which  says  an  officer's  use  of  force 
shall  not  cause  such  an  injury  to  a person  that  that 


person  should  be  awarded  compensation  for  the 
officer's  misconduct;  and  fear  of  scandal,  which 
says  that  an  officer's  behavior  shall  not  be  of  such 
nature  as  to  bring  embarrassment  to  himself  or  the 
agency  employing  him. 

Brutality,  the  excessive  use  of  force,  is  at 
present  defined  in  terms  of  a violation  of  one  or 
more  of  the  above  standards. 

The  problem  is  that  none  of  these  standards  is 
sufficiently  high  for  the  kind  of  policing  we  expect 
and  want  to  encourage  in  modem  democratic 
society.  Consider  an  analogy.  Suppose  you  were 
looking  for  a physician  to  oeai  you  and  you  sought 
a recommendation  from  a friend  who  knew  many 
area  f^ysicians.  Your  friend  responds  to  your 
request  by  suggesting  Dr.  Jones,  with  the  follow- 
ing observations:  Dr.  Jones  has  never  used  his 
physician’s  powers  criminally,  he  has  never  lost  a 
malpractice  suit,  and  has  never  been  discovered  to 
have  engaged  in  scandalous  bdiavicx.  Satisfied? 
Hardly . I know  of  no  one  who  would  regard  that  as 
an  adequate  standard  for  medical  conduct.  Obvi- 
ously any  prospective  pattern  would  want,  and 
would  have  a right  to  expect  far  more. 

At  present,  meeting  these  three  standards  — 
avoiding  punishment  under  the  criminal  law. 
escaping  the  costs  of  civil  liability,  and  averting 
public  scandal  — are  all  we  expect  of  police  and 
all  that  police,  in  practice,  expect  of  themselves.  In 
fiict,  it  is  the  rare  police  agency  that  can  claim  to 
have  successfully  done  so. 

The  conclusion  is  simple,  straightforward  and 
unavoidable.  If  one  wants  to  encourage  good, 
professional  policing  (not  roeiely  to  settle  for 
policing  that  is  not  criminal,  civilly  liable  or 
potentially  scandalous),  one  has  to  establish  far 
higher  standards  for  proper  police  use  of  force 
than  either  the  criminal  or  civil  law  or  public 
expectations  currently  permit.  Only  by  setting 
standards  for  police  conduct  at  that  elevated  level 


will  we  keep  it  from  the  levels  which  flirt  with 
criminal  and  civil  liability  and  scandal.  In  fact, 
until  we  do  just  that  we  will  make  no  progress 
whatsoever  on  the  problem  of  excessive  use  of 
force.  That  is  precisely  why  all  of  the  current 
[descriptions  mentioned  above  are  doomed  to 
failure:  all  ofihem  ultimately  accept  unacceptably 
low  minimal  standards  for  police  use  of  force. 

Improvement  from  Within 

If  one  wants  to  raise  the  minimal  standards  for 
police  use  of  force,  where  should  one  go  to  find 
these  new  standards?  As  is  the  case  in  medicine, 
law,  engineering,  and  any  other  pnofession,  they 
can  be  found  in  only  one  place:  within  the  crafi 
itself,  as  exen^Iified  in  the  work  of  the  kind  of 
police  officos  whom  cops  themselves  regard  as 
highly  skilled  practitioners.  In  any  police  agency 
there  are  cops  who  are  well  known  for  their  ability 
to  walk  into  a situation  that  is  out  of  control  and 
stabilize  it  peacefuUy.  (There  are  others,  of  course, 
who  can  turn  any  situation  into  a riot.)  The  skill  of 
such  officas  consists,  to  use  Egon  Bittner's  phrase, 
in  knowing  how  to  work  in  ways  that  minimize  the 
use  of  force. 

Historically.  U.S.  police  have  resisted  outside 
review  of  police  conduct  on  the  grounds  that 
'‘civilians”  just  could  not  understand  what  police 
work  requires.  They  are  right,  in  the  same  way  a 
physician  would  be  right  in  insisting  that  a layman 
would  not  have  the  knowledge  to  properly  evalu- 
ate skilled  medical  practice.  The  (xobiem  with 
outsider  review  of  either  police  or  medical  prac- 
tice is  not  that  lay  persons  would  demand  too 
much  of  police  or  physicians,  but  that  they  do  not 
possess  the  kind  of  knowledge  of  options  and 
alternatives  that  would  permit  them  to  demand 
more.  The  only  ones  who  have  the  detailed  knowl- 
edge necessary  to  distinguish  good  policing  from 
that  which  is  merely  not  criminal,  civilly  liable  or 
scandalous  are  experienced,  skilled  police  offi- 
cers. 

The  [Tactical  problem,  then,  for  any  police 
agency  that  wants  to  make  real  progress  in  con- 
trolling the  excessive  use  of  force  by  police  is  to 
establish  an  agency  policy  that  calls  fix  police  to 
w(xk  in  ways  that  minimize  the  use  of  force,  and 
to  create  conditions  under  which  experienced, 
skilled  police  officers  will  be  willing  and  able  to 
teach  other  officers  how  to  comply  with  that 
policy - 

Solving  the  first  part  of  the  problem  is  easy. 
Every  police  agency  in  this  country  should  have  a 


use-of-force  policy  that  opens  with  the  following 
words:  “Skilled  policing  requires  officers  to  work 
in  ways  that  minimize  the  use  of  force.” 

Solving  the  second  pan  of  the  problem  — 
getting  skilled  officers  to  teach  other  officers  to 
comply  with  such  a policy — runs  into  three  major 
difficulties.  The  first  is  “the  code,"  the  usually 
unspoken  agreement  among  police  officers  which 
calls  upon  them  logo  toextreme  lengths  to  protect 
one  another  from  punishment.  The  second  is  the 
“CYA"  syndrome.  Endemic  in  police  agencies,  it 
calls  upon  all  police  to  constantly  “cover  your  ass" 
and  behave  in  ways  that  will  not  expose  them  to 
criticism.  The  third  is  the  view,  widely  held  among 
line  officers  and  among  many  supervisors,  that  (he 
“good"  supervisor  is  the  one  who  will  “back  up" 
an  officer  when  he  makes  a mistake. 

The  Punishment  Orientation 

Each  of  these  three  obstacles  springs  from  a 
single  source:  the  fundamentally  punitive  orienta- 
tion of  the  administrative  apparatus  of  U.S.  police 
agencies-  From  the  point  of  view  of  working 
police  officers,  the  administrative  structure  of  the 
agencies  that  employ  them  is  little  more  than  a 
collection  of  hundreds,  in  some  cases  thousands 
of  rules  and  regulations,  (he  violation  of  which  can 
lead  to  their  punishment.  Under  such  conditions  it 
is  inevitable  that  “the  code"  and  “CYA"  will 
flourish.  It  is  also  inevitable  that  under  such  con- 
ditions supervisors  do  not  supervise.  Rather,  they 
“discipline"  or.  if  they  are  “good"  supervisors, 
they  gain  the  loyalty  and  support  of  those  who 
work  for  them  by  covering  for  them  when  they  run 
afoul  of  those  rules. 

Thus  the  problem  of  getting  sldlted  police 
officers  to  teach  other  officers  to  work  in  ways  that 
minimize  the  use  of  force  requires  that  such  teach- 
ing be  done  under  conditions  in  which  the  normal 
punitive  and  disciplinary  orientation  of  police 
administration  is  suspended.  Only  under  such 
conditions  will  officers  be  prepared  to  assume  a 
reasonably  receptive,  non-defensive  posture,  and 
Continued  on  Page  18 
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Letters 


To  the  editor: 

This  is  in  response  to  Budd  Gunman's  letter 
(“Hatchet  job  on  Gates,"  LEN,  March  15.  1992). 

Mr.  Guttman  claims  LEN's  article  on  the 
Rodney  King  incident  was  “very  biased.”  Perhaps 
Mr.  Guttman  needs  to  look  objectively  at  his  own 
bias. 

Guttman  points  out  that  Rodney  King  is  a 
conviaed  felon.  This  faa  has  never  been  dis- 
puted, and  has  been  quite  widely  publicized. 
However,  Mr.  Guttman  must  certainly  realize  (liat 
use-of-force  decisions  can  only  be  based  (or  jus- 
tified) on  the  amount  of  resistance  offered  to 
anest,  or  the  necessity  of  preveming  serious  physi- 
cal harm  if  the  suspect  is  not  quickly  restrained.  Is 
he  implying  (hat  a different  standard  should  apply 
based  simply  on  a suspect's  past  criminal  record? 
This  type  of  ill-conceived,  knee-jerk  logic  is  what 
prevents  many  citizens  fiom  trusting  (he  police  to 
objectively  investigate  alleged  incidents  of  mis- 
condua  or  brutality. 

Guttman  also  apparently  tries  to  vindicate  Chief 


Gates  by  informing  us  that  Rodney  King  “does  not 
nor  ever  has  held  a job.  so  (he  papers  still  call  him 
a 'motorist.'"  Well,  Mr.  Guttman,  the  last  time  I 
read  the  Constitution,  or  reviewed  any  case  law 
regarding  use  of  force,  employment  was  not  a 
prerequisite  for  the  guarantee  of  basic  civil  rights. 
Maybe  the  papers  still  refer  to  Kingas  a”mo(oris(" 
because  they  can’t  call  him  “doctor"  or  “lawyer." 
Or  maybe  they  use  that  term  to  remind  us  that  the 
entire  “Rodney  King  incident"  started  with  a 
speeding  violation:  a speeding  violation  much 
like  those  committed  by  persons  who  are  not 
convicted  felons. 

By  the  time  this  reaches  LEN,  (he  verdicts 
should  be  in  on  the  trials  of  the  four  Los  Angeles 
police  officers.  Let's  hope  the  kind  of  bias  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Guttman  doesn't  condemn  law 
enforcement  to  perpetuate  future  “Rodney  King 
incidents." 

Sgt.  JEFFREY  H.  WITTE 
Springdale  Police  Department 
Springdale,  Ohio 
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Pisani: 


Dissecting  community  poiicing  — Part  1 


By  Angelo  L.  Pisani 

Last  year.  New  York  Mayor  David  N.  Dinkins 
convinced  the  stale  Legislature  and  the  New  York 
City  Council  to  authorize  new  taxes  and  a special 
lottery  to  pay  for  the  $1. 8-billion  “Safe  Streets. 
Safe  City”  program,  which  the  administration  has 
described  as  a “major  effort  to  reduce  crime,"  and 
would  include  the  addition  of  up  to  6,000  extra 
police  officers  to  the  streets  in  order  to  begin  an 
agency-wide  implementation  of  community  po- 
licing. At  the  same  time,  in  the  face  of  the  city's 
fiscal  crisis,  all  other  city  agencies  are  suffering 
severe  budget  cuts  and  are  being  forced  to  reduce 
vital  services. 


While  many  New  York  City  taxpayers  may 
believe  that  crime  is  the  most  serious  social  prob- 
lem they  face  today,  the  public  policy  question 
that  must  be  asked  is,  “k  this  the  wisest  use  of 
public  funds  during  fiscally  troubled  times?"  The 
answer  is  no.  While  the  concept,  philosophy  and 
aspirations  of  community  policing  are  unques- 
tionably good,  there  is  little  empirical  evidence  to 
suggest  that  additional  police  and  community 
policing  can  reduce  serious  crime.  In  fact,  some 
scholars  believe  crime  control  is  simply  beyond 
the  realm  of  policing. 

Why  then  spend  all  this  money  on  policing, 
when  a more  appropriate  use  of  the  funds  would 


Other  Voices 


A sampling  of  editorial  v/ews  on  criminal  justice  issues  from  the  nation 's  newspapers. 


As  verdict  stirs  rage,  King  beating  must  stir  reform 

*The  terse  verdict  a California  jury  slapped  down  Wednesday  is  incomprehensible  to  many:  Four  white 
Los  Angeles  police  officers  were  acquitted  of  all  but  one  assault  charge,  which  the  jury  couldn't  decide. 
Acquitted  — even  though  they'd  been  videotaped  clubbing  and  kicking  black  motorist  Rodney  King 
for  8 1 seconds.  No  one  who  saw  the  King  tape  could  avoid  outrage.  But  the  case  is  finished.  A jury 
weighed  the  evidence  and  found  the  police  officers  not  guilty.  The  challenge  now  is  to  set  aside  the  anger 
that  verdict  evokes  and  fix  the  underlying  problem  that  no  jury  verdict  can  erase.  L.A.*s  indqiendent 
Chnstoprfier  Commission,  impaneled  after  the  King  beating,  found  the  city’s  police  department  was 
tainted  throughout  by  widesfffead  brutality  and  bigotry.  Officers  cited  in  many  brutality  complaints 
were  'often  rewarded'  with  promotions.  The  way  to  curb  such  outrages:  Live  by  the  rule  of  law.  not  the 
streets.  Accepting  the  jury's  verdict  is  part  of  that  process  — but  it  is  only  the  beginning.  Los  Angeles 
has  a new  black  police  chief  He's  pledged  reforms.  Residents  should  hold  him  to  those  promises.  And 
every  community  must  ask,  'Could  this  happen  here?’  Too  often,  brutality  is  seen  as  an  unfortunate  but 
necessary  adjunct  of  crime  fighting.  This  will  stop  only  when  thoughtful  citizens  demand  that  no  one, 
not  even  the  police,  be  above  the  law." 

— l/S/4  Today 

April  30.  1992 


Racism,  lies  and  videotape 

"By  now,  many  Americans  have  seen  not  only  a zillion  showings  of  the  beating  of  Rodney  King  by  four 
Los  Angeles  policemen,  but  some  footage  of  the  early  hours  of  the  L.  A.  riots  as  well.  These  videos,  some 
shot  on  the  comer  that  became  the  epicenter  of  the  rioting,  showed  young  blacks  gleefully  pulling  whites 
and  Hispanics  out  of  their  cars  and  beating  them.  Wedon’tihink  there  should  be  any  problemidentifying 
the  attackers:  The  videos  were  shot  at  close  range.  So  we  expect  that  the  thugs  who  attacked  innocent 
people  —often  selecting  their  victims  by  race — will  be  tried  for  murder  and  attempted  murder.  There 
is  an  important  legal  test  ahead.  The  Rodney  King  case  is  already  in  the  hands  of  Justice  Department 
officials,  who  are  preparing  charges  against  LAPD  officers.  And  that's  not  inappropriate.  Rodney  King, 
however,  is  alive.  Dozens  of  others  in  the  L.  A.  area,  innocent  victims  of  racist  rioters,  are  not.  Is  Justice 
going  to  press  civil-rights  charges  against  the  people  who  started  the  riot?  Or  against  those  who  singled 
out  Korean  businesses  for  destruction?  We’re  watching  to  see  if  the  Justice  Department  moves  forward 
ina  non-discriminatray  manner.  Americans,  in  other  words,  are  about  to  find  out  whether  the  civil-rights 

law,  which  seem  to  offCT  everyone  equal  justice  under  law,  are  actually  meant  to  protect  everyone 

regardless,  as  they  say,  of  race,  creed  or  national  origin." 

— The  New  York  Post 
May  4.  1992 


A tough  job  for  a tough  policeman 

"The  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  is  finally  going  to  get  what  it,  and  this  city,  needs — a new  chief 
Philadelphia  Police  Commissions  Willie  L.  Williams  has  been  selected  for  the  post  by  the  Police 
Commission.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Williams  brings  to  Los  Angeles  his  passion  for  reform,  discipline, 
details  and  community  policing  and  his  concern  for  the  officer  on  the  street.  The  new  chief  will  take  ovct 
a department  sorely  in  need  of  change,  both  in  terms  of  its  public  image  and  its  intera!  morale.  Williams 
will  become  Los  Angeles’  first  black  chief,  and,  perhaps  more  significant,  the  first  ‘outsider’  in  the 
position  in  four  decades.  Like  any  new  leader  brought  in  from  outside  the  LAPD,  he  will  have  to  prove 
himself  both  inside  the  PoUce  Department  and  among  a public  to  which  he  is  unknown.  Williams  faces 
a major  challenge  in  earning  the  trust  of  the  8,430-member  department,  in  which  a majority  clearly 
wanted  a new  leader  chosen  from  their  own  ranks.  This  task  may  be  made  more  difficult  by  his  reputation 
as  a reformer  and  a tough  disciplinarian.  Other  challenges  will  come  from  outside  the  LAPD.  Williams 
will  command  a force  that  is  outmanned  and  sometimes  outgunned  by  violent  criminals.  He  will  manage 
a Police  Department  that  is  too  small  for  a city  of  3 million  at  a time  when  the  city  cannot  afford  to  pay 
for  more  cops.  And  besides  being  the  chief  law  enforcer,  Williams  must  also  be  a healer.  The  King 
beating  exacerbated  tensions  between  the  LAPD  and  much  of  the  black  community.  The  process  of 
selecting  a new  chief  stirred  competitive  tensions  between  the  African-American  population  and  the 
city's  larger  Latino  population.  And  the  calls  for  reform  worried  some  affluent  and  middle-class 
residents  who  were  concerned  that  police  protection  might  be  reduced  in  their  neighbortKiods.  The  new 
chief  must  ease  these  tensions  without  relaxing  the  department's  war  against  crime  or  slighting  any  area 
of  this  large  and  diverse  city.  Thankfully.  Williams  is  no  stranger  to  such  challenges.  He  will  need  skill, 
luck  and  help  in  his  new  job  as  top  cop.  Everyone  who  truly  cares  about  the  future  of  this  city  and  the 
LAPD  must  wish  him  the  best." 

— The  Los  Angeles  Times 
April  16,  1992 


be  on  the  social  (and  economic)  agenda?  If  re- 
search and  experience  in  other  cities  show  that  it 
is  unlikely  that  these  efforts  will  have  a significant 
impact  on  serious  crime  (crime  rose  in  Houston 
after  community  policing  was  implemented),  why 
doesn’t  the  Mayor  seek  funds  for  social  and  eco- 
nomic jKograms  instead  of  policing?  The  political 
reality  is  that  social  change  takes  time — a luxury 
that  mayors  and  police  commissioners  do  not 
have.  If  they  wish  to  survive,  they  must  make 
popular  decisions.  Spending  money  on  our  so- 
cially, economically  and  educationally  deprived 
youth  (the  pqjulation  from  which  our  future  crimi- 
nals will  come)  is  not  usually  viewed  by  the  public 
as  an  effective  anti-crime  strategy.  Community 
policing,  as  Koby  and  Lucy  (1992)  have  observed, 
“seems  to  have  fallen  into  the  category  of  being 
the  politically  correct  thing  to  do." 

The  Mayor,  after  watching  a crime  wave  send 
his  approval  rating  plummeting,  is  constantly 
reminded  of  his  inaugural  day  promise  to  be  “the 
toughest  mayor  on  crime  this  city  has  ever  seen." 
Dinkins  is  relying  on  Commissioner  Lee  P.  Brown 
to  deliver.  Brown  sees  no  alternative  to  trying  this 
bold  experiment;  after  all,  he  says,  “what  we've 
been  doing  hasn’t  worked." 

The  key  question  at  this  time  is,  how  will  we 
know  if  this  $1 .8-billion  investment  is  making  our 
streets  safer?  If  crime  goes  down,  the  administra- 


in the  Houston  Police  Depanment  by  a consulung 
firm  hired  by  the  city  was: 

“Although  leaders  of  the  Department  profess  a 

‘results  orientation,'  relatively  little  attention  has 
been  given  to  evaluating  results.  In  the  case  of 
ITOgrams  and  policies  under  the  NOP  (Neighbor- 
hood-Onented  Policing]  umbrella,  for  example, 
no  con^hensive  performance  measurement 
systems  have  been  established  to  validate  the 
effeaiveness  of  major  changes  in  such  areas  as 
dispatch  policy  and  decentralization  of  investiga- 
tions. Instead,  the  Department  seems  to  view 
implementation  of  NOP  philosophy  as  an  'end  in 
itself,'  not  as  a means  toreduce  crime  and  improve 
service  to  the  public,"  (Cresap,  1991.) 

Despite  these  issues,  commuruty  policing  en- 
joys rather  wide  suppon.  It  is  part  of  a reform 
movement  that  appears  to  be  sweeping  the  nation. 
It  seems  that  every  time  something  goes  right, 
community  policing  gets  the  credit  — even  a 
crime  reduction  in  New  York  City’s  subway  sys- 
tem. The  “nothing  works"  attitude  has  police 
chiefs  and  other  policy  makers  eager  to  experi- 
ment in  hopes  of  finding  a strategy  that  does  work. 
The  public  (at  least  those  who  are  aware  of  com- 
munity poiicing)  supports  it  also.  Who  could  be 
against  a movement  that  aims  at  transforming  our 
cops  from  what  some  now  perceive  as  nameless 
and  faceless  officers  hidden  in  speeding  radio 


"Why  spend  all  this  money  on  policing, 
when  a more  appropriate  use  would  be  on 
the  social  (and  economic)  agenda?" 


tion  will  take  credit,  albeit  cautiously.  Recently,  in 
response  to  the  1991  decrease  in  enme.  Brown 
said  he  “suspected"  that  the  city  was  starting  to 
harvest  the  benefits  of  more  police  officers  on  the 
streets  (the  cornerstone  of  the  “Safe  Streets.  Safe 
City”  fMogram).  If  crime  goes  up.  will  the  Com- 
missioner likewise  suspect  that  conunuruty  polic- 
ing is  not  working? 

Just  which  indicators  are  we  supposed  to  be 
watching  to  judge  whether  community  is  work- 
ing? The  (vess  and  the  public  both  seem  to  believe 
that  it  is  (he  munber  of  serious  crimes  reported. 
While  the  Dinkins  administration  has  advised  that 
its  aim  is  to  reduce  crime,  and  crime  reduction  is 
clearly  stated  in  the  Police  Department's  new 
mission  statement,  the  department  has  not  pub- 
licly stated  any  crime-reduction  objectives. 

There  are  many  possible  explanations.  Many 
city  commissioners  simply  avoid  accountability 
for  results  and  the  Mayor  allows  it.  Accountability 
in  city  government  basically  means  paying  the 
price  when  you  or  your  department  screws  up  or 
embarrasses  the  Mayor.  When  was  the  last  time 
anyone  heard  the  Mayor  announce  at  his  semi- 
annual ;ness  conference  on  the  Mayor's  Manage- 
ment Report  that  an  ageiKy  fell  short  of  its  plaiuied 
objectives  and  that  the  conunissionCT  would  be 
held  accountable?  In  the  private  sector,  it  is  un- 
likely the  funds  would  have  been  approved  in  the 
first  place  unless  and  until  results  were  projected 
and  thoroughly  scrutinized.  Can  you  imagine  a 
scenario  where  an  executive  in  a major  c<»pora- 
tion  requests  and  receives  approval  for  a SI.8- 
billion  pro^am  without  providing  a projected 
return  on  the  investment?  The  Mayor,  the  public 
and  the  press  should  all  be  demanding  to  know 
how  much  safer  the  deportment  expects  to  make 
the  streets  of  New  York  City  over  each  of  the  next 
four  years.  So  far.  the  only  people  exerting  any 
pressure  arc  the  members  of  the  New  York  Gty 
Council’s  Public  Safely  Committee. 

The  failure  to  plan  and  project  results  prior  to 
approval  and  implementation  of  the  program  are 
serious  deficiencies.  The  failure  to  measure  the 
results  of  sudi  a significant  investment  con^xxinds 
that  error.  One  of  the  criticisms  of  Brown's  svork 


cars,  into  true  public  servants,  partners  against 
crime  working  airn-in-ann  with  the  commuruty  to 
solve  its  problems  and  reduce  its  rate  of  senous 
crime?  To  oppose  this  would  seem  to  some  un- 
Amcncan. 

As  for  our  elected  officials,  a “new  .strategy" 
and  more  police  officers  is  a winning  combination 
at  election  time.  The  more  citizens  grow  con- 
cerned about  crime,  the  more  they  expect  their 
elected  officials  to  do  something  about  it.  In  New 
York  City,  citizens  grow  les.s  and  less  tolerant 
each  day  of  the  shootings  in  the  streets,  play- 
grounds and  schools.  Like  it  or  not.  Mayor  Dink- 
ins has  placed  all  of  his  anu-crime  eggs  in  the 
single  basket  of  community  policing,  and  his  fate 
may  well  rest  on  whether  crime  goes  up  or  down 
during  the  18  months  remaining  before  the  next 
mayoral  election. 

[hi  Part  Two:  The  built-in  problems  of  imple- 
menting a communiry  policing  approach.  J 


(Angelo  L Pisani.  Ph.D..  is  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  criminal  justice  at  St.  John 's  University 
in  New  York,  and  an  independent  public  safety 
consultant.  During  a 25-year  career  in  public 
service,  he  has  served  as  a New  York  City  police 
officer,  firefighter  and  fire  marshal,  as  well  as 
deputy  commissioner  in  the  Department  of  Inves- 
tigations. the  Emergency  Medical  Service,  and 
the  Parking  Violations  Bureau,  and  coordinator 
of  the  Mayor 's  Arson  Strike  Force. ) 


You,  The  Jury. . . 

WhaTs  your  reaction  to  the  recent  ver- 
dict in  the  ’’Rodney  King " case  and  the 
ensuing  riots  in  Los  Angeles  and  else- 
where? 

Law  Enforcement  News  is  seeking  \iew- 
points  and  opinions  from  its  readers  on 
these  issues,  in  the  form  of  commentar- 
ies or  letters  to  the  editor.  Send  submis- 
sions to:  The  Editor.  LEN.  899  JOih 
A\e..  New  York.  NY  10019. 
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Boston  brutality  trial 
eyes  blue-chip  witness 


Continued  from  Page  4 
gnmj^aint,  D'Oylcy  filed  an  assault  and 
batter)'  con^laint  against  her  son  in 
what  Costello  tenned  a “vindictive" 
action. 

Under  Federal  law.  proof  that  a 
police  agency  has  a “de  facto"  policy  of 
overloc^dog  misccmduct  makes  the  city, 
as  well  as  individual  officers,  liable  for 
monetary  damages.  "It*s  vet)  difficult 
to  establish  liability  against  a munici- 
pality," Costello  explained.  "You  can’t 
use  a single  act  to  do  it.  You  can't  say 
that  the  police  officer  was  working  for 
the  city  and  therefore,  they  were  liable. 
You  can’t  even  say  that  because  a par- 
ticular act  involved  was  so  outrageous, 
the  city  should  have  known  about  it 
You  have  to  allege  that  there  was  some 
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type  of  custom  or  policy,  that  this  has 
been  going  on,  and  the  city  knew  about 
it  and  didn't  do  anything." 

Costello  subpoenaed  St.  Clair  to 
submit  a deposition  and  possibly  ap- 
pear as  a witness  for  Curran  because 
“the  St.  Clair  report  backs  up  what 
we’re  saying."  Costello  is  also  seeking 
disclosures  as  to  what  information  was 
used  by  the  committee  to  reach  its 
conclusions. 

Lawyers  from  St.  Qair’s  firm.  Hale 
& Dorr,  are  opposing  Costello's  strat- 
egy, arguing  that  St.  Clair  was  not  pres- 
ent at  the  scene  of  the  alleged  incident 
and  that  matoials  and  sources  inter- 
viewed by  the  committee  to  prepare  its 
report  are  confidential. 

“The  information  that  we  obtained 
was  based  on  promises  of  confidential- 
ity," said  attorney  Edward  T.  Tobin, 
who  filed  a motion  this  month  to  quash 
Costello's  subpoena  to  St.  Qair.  “A  lot 
of  what  we  found  was  based  on  inter- 
views with  Boston  police  officers. 
Another  main  chunk  of  data  came  fiom 
the  review  of  two  years  ’ worth  of  inter- 
nal affairs  cases.  In  both  situations,  we 
made  promises  to  the  officeis  and  to 
intonal  affairs  that  we  would  keep  the 
information  confidential. . . .Our  view 
basically  is  that  our  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations are  contained  in  the 
report,  and  that  the  plaintiff  should  not 
be  able  to  g^  at  our  background  mate- 
rial and  notes." 

Costello's  action  marks  the  first 
time  since  the  report’s  release  that  St 
Qair  has  been  drawn  directly  into  a 
police  brutality  case  — and  it 
could  open  the  floodgates  for  his  ap- 
pearances in  other  brutality  lawsuits, 
said  Costello 

Both  sides  are  now  awaiting  a deci- 
sion by  U.S.  District  Judge  David 
Mazzone  as  to  whether  St.  Clair  is  a 
pn^xr  witness  in  the  Curran  case,  which 
could  go  to  trial  this  summer. 


Watch  it! 


Beginning  July  1,  Penn  State  will  offer  a 
new  three-credit  course, 

Violent  Crime  in  the  United  States, 
on  the  Law  EnforcementTelevision  Network. 

Learn  current  ideas  on  the  causes  of  crime, 
psychological  profiles,  serial  murder,  rape, 
insanity  defense,  recidivism,  and  much 
more.  Tuition,  textbooks  and  all  charges 
total  $405. 

For  more  information,  call  toll-free: 

In  Pennsylvania,  800-252-3592. 

Other  states,  800-458-3617. 


pennState 


Department  of  Independent  Learning 
128  Mitchell  Building 
University  Park  PA  16802-3693 


LEN  interview: 


NYPD's  Lee  P.  Brown 
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involved  in  community  policing.  I have  to  live  it  everyday, 
and  when  the  questions  are  raised,  there  isa  logical  answer 
for  every  issue  that’s  raised. 

From  a personal  startdpoint,  I reached  the  conclusion 
based  upon  certain  principles  that  I think  are  important. 
Very  briefly,  one  principle  is  that  we  have  to  look  at  crime 
notjust  as  a police  problem,  but  a community  (Toblem.  If 
you  accept  that,  as  I do,  then  it  logically  leads  to  the  fact 
that  the  genoal  public — everbody — has  a role  to  play  in 
addressing  crime.  Community  policing  allows  the  public, 
other  institutions  of  government,  and  {Hivate  institutions 
to  play  a role  in  dealing  with  crime. 

AnothCT  principle  deals  with  the  role  of  law  enforce- 
ment in  a derrxxratic  society,  and  we  say  our  role,  in 
addition  to  everything  else  we  do,  is  to  enforce  the  rights 
guaranteed  to  any  and  all  individuals  under  the  Ccmstitution. 
If  the  police  officers  take  seriously  their  role  as  protecting 
the  principles  of  the  Constitution  that  made  America  the 
great  country  that  it  is,  then  they  become  without  a doubt 
the  most  valued  employees  in  the  whole  structure  of 
government. 

We  look  at  what’s  happening  fiY>m  the  eyes  of  the 
social  scientist,  artd  see  what  the  future  is.  They  tell  us  at 
least  two  things  that  are  important  for  policing  the  city. 
One  is  that  people  are  concerned  about  the  quality  of  life 

"I  respect  all  people  who 
work  here.  They  all  have 
something  important  to 
contribute  to  the  mission 
of  this  organization; 
they  all  have  shared 
responsibility." 


in  their  treighborhood.  They  want  to  deal  with  what 
happens  in  their  neighborhood.  Two,  that  people  are  more 
willing  now  than  ever  before  to  get  involved,  in  addressing 
the  problems  that  have  a negative  impact  on  the  quality  of 
life.  Things  tike  Neighbcvtiood  Watch,  Citizens  on  Patrol, 
Auxiliary  Police  or  Crime  Stopppers,  those  are  clear-cut 
examples  of  citizens  wanting  to  get  involved.  You  take  all 
those  things  togetho-,  and  it  logically  leads  to  a new  way 
of  delivering  police  SCTvices  where  you  place  an  err^>hasis 
on  problem-solving,  not  just  responding  to  incidents< 
wfiere  you  involve  the  people,  other  institutions,  other 
private  agetKries.  It  rejxeseilts  a new  way  of  managing  the 
police  department. 

All  of  that  clearly  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
community  policing  is  not  something  that's  tied  to  the 
pasonality  of  an  individual.  In  fact,  we've  been  very 
careful  here  to  make  sure  that's  not  the  case.  When  I got 
here  in  1990,  we  undertook  an  assessment  of  the  depart- 
ment, the  first  one  that  was  taken  in  the  history  of  those 
who've  been  here.  I took  my  executive  staff  away  on  a 
retreat,  and  collectively  we  thought  through  how  we 
wanted  to  address  those  issues  contained  in  our  self- 
assessment,  our  work,  not  someone  else's.  We  produced 
a document  called  “Pobcing  New  Yoric  Qty  in  the  1990’ s." 
That  document,  x^ch  was  the  result  of  a strategic  plan- 
ning process,  now  serves  asa  road  map  for  New  York  City. 
I don’t  think  anyone  would  want  to  come  in  and  establish 
a new  road  map,  particularly  \^en  the  one  that  we  have  is 
the  right  one,  the  logical  one,  the  best  one,  the  ultimate  one. 

LEIN:  As  problem-solving  in  partnership  evolves,  what 
happens  if  a nei^boriiood  decides  that  it  wants  good 
old-fashioned  strong-arm  policing  to  root  out  certain 
types  of  problems.  How  does  this  new  phiioso|rf>y  fit  in 
if  the  community  wants  their  police  to  be  very  zealous 
in  the  enforcement  of  some  laws? 

BROWN:  1 want  our  cops  to  be  zealous  in  enforcing  (he 
laws,  too.  If  people  are  violating  the  laws,  I want  them 
removed  from  the  streets.  I want  them  arrested.  I want 
them  prosecuted.  1 want  them  in  prison.  That’s  what 
comrminity  policing  is  about.  As  I said,  our  objective  is  to 
fonn  a partnership  with  the  law-abiding  people  to  prevent 
crime  as  our  first  priority,  but  also  to  arrest  those  who 
violate  the  law.  Community  policing  is  a better  way  of 
^enforcing  the  law,  in  my  estimation,  1 want  drug  dealers 


removed  from  the  streets  of  the  city  Just  as  the  people  who 
live  there  do.  If  people  are  breaking  into  homes,  I want 
those  criminals  arrested,  prosecuted,  and  imprisoned.  Send 
them  away  and  don’t  let  them  come  back  quick. 

LEN:  In  Houston  you  developed  a departmental  goal 
statemenL  Have  you  done  that  in  New  York  City? 

BROWN:  We  have  a mission  statement  that’s  very  similar 
to  the  one  we  had  in  Houston.  Our  staff  who  looked  at  it 
thought  it  was  a good  one.  It  is  the  mission  of  the  New  Y ork 
City  Police  Department  to  work  in  conjunction  with  the 
public  within  the  confines  of  the  law  to  enforce  the  law  and 
improve  the  quabty  of  life  in  the  neighborhoods  through- 
out our  city.  We  have  value  statements  which  caU  for  our 
addressing  a partnership  with  the  community.  It  says: 

“We  take  a pledge  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of 
our  fellow  citizens  and  impartially  enforce  the  law.  Our 
pledge  is  to  fight  crime  both  by  preventing  it  aixl  by 
agreessively  pursuing  violators  of  the  law.  Our  pledge  is 
to  maintain  a higher  staixlard  of  integrity  than  is  generaUy 
expected  of  others  because  so  much  more  is  expected  of 
us."  And  finally,  “Our  pledge  is  to  value  human  life, 
respect  the  Ufe  of  each  individual,  and  reruler  our  services 
with  courtesy  and  civility." 

We  want  our  policies  to  reflect  those  values;  we  want 
our  programs  to  reflect  those  values;  we  want  the  officers 
to  deliver  their  services  with  those  values  as  a foundation 
and  framework.  In  addition,  we  have  annual  goals  that  we 
set  up  for  ourselves,  and  they  are  subject  to  change  year  to 
year.  Certainly  one  goal  as  been  consistent  for  the  last 
couple  of  years,  and  that’s  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
narcotics,  the  problem  of  violent  crimes,  the  problem  of 
gluts  on  the  streets  of  our  city. 

LEN:  After  17  years  as  a chief  police  executive,  how  has 
your  style  of  management  evolved? 

BROWN:  I attempt  to  do  self-assessments  to  see  what 
works.  I read  a lot.  I read  biograf^es.  I read  a lot  of 
management  matoials  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  police 
work  — how  other  sectors  of  the  society  work.  I guess  a 
lot  of  it  deals  with  principles:  how  you  make  decisions; 
how  you  treat  people.  We're  in  the  people  business.  If  you 
treat  people  with  respect  artd  dignity,  allow  them  to  be  a 
part  of  the  {xocess,  having  principles  where  decisions  are 
made  based  upon  things  like:  Is  it  moral,  ethical,  legal,  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  community,  and  not  politically 
expedient?  If  you  follow  those  ininciples,  you’ll  ulti- 
mately end  up  making  the  right  decisions.  History  will 
prove  you  right,  even  though  at  times  the  decisions  could 
be  controversial. 

Theroleof  management  must  be  that  of  having  a vision 
for  the  organization,  but  more  important  than  that  is 
making  sure  that  the  organization  carries  out  that  vision, 
doing  that  which  is  rwcessary  to  achieve  the  vision.  A 
vision  without  implementation  would  not  mean  a lot.  I 
respect  all  people  who  work  here.  They  all  have  something 
important  to  contribute  to  the  mission  of  this  organization; 
they  all  have  shared  responsibility.  So  if  you  treat  them 
with  respect  and  dignity,  make  sure  you  know  where 
you’re  going,  what  it  takes  to  get  there,  arxl  see  all  of  the 
members  of  the  agency  as  parttiCTs  in  doing  that,  I think 
you’re  going  to  achieve  your  objectives. 

LEN:  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  progress  in  achieving 
your  objectives  here? 

BROWN:  I'm  very  pleased  widi  Che  progress  we’re  making 
in  implementing  community  policing.  I see  it  not  only  as 
the  future  of  policing  in  New  York,  but  as  the  future  of 
policing  in  America.  Why?  Because  it's  a better  way  of 
delivering  services;  it's  a smarter  way;  it’s  a more  cost- 
effective  way.  It  enables  us  to  use  other  resources.  We 
have  a large  number  of  homicides,  so  we  have  involved 
other  institutions  like  the  public  health  system  to  help  us 
deal  with  that.  To  help  us  deal  with  the  drug  problem,  we 
havea  program  where  the  business  community,  the  CEO’s 
of  the  big  corporations  are  working  with  us  now.  There  are 
police-clergy  (xograms,  where  we’ve  reached  out  to  the 
religious  community  in  our  city,  a powerful,  relatively 
untapped  resource.  We’re  working  with  the  neighborhood 
groups.  We  went  out  to  people  who  reside  in  apartment 
houses,  who  are  not  homeowners,  and  we’re  bringing 
them  in.  I see  community  policing  as  getting  the  vast,  vast 
majority  of  the  law-abiding  people  to  work  with  the  police 
in  ajoint  effort,  so  that  we — the  police  and  the  community 
— win,  and  they  — the  criminals  — lose. 
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The  gang's  all  here: 

A new,  close-up  look  at  urban  street  gangs 


Islands  in  the  Street:  Gangs  and 
American  Urban  Society. 

By  Martin  Sanchez  Jankowski. 
Berkeley.  Calif.:  University  of 
California  Press,  1991. 

382  pp..  $24.95  (he). 


By  JuUe  Wartell 


Are  gangs  evil  groups  of  delinquent 
youths  hanging  out  on  a street  comer 
waiting  to  cause  trouble?  It’s  not  that 
simple,  says  Martin  SarKhez  Jankow- 
ski, in  his  in-depth  analysis  of  37  differ- 
ent ethruc  gangs  in  Boston,  New  York 
and  Los  Angeles. 

For  more  than  10  years,  Jankowski 
lived  among  these  gangs  arvl  observed, 
experienced  arid  felt  what  it  was  to  be  a 
gang  member.  He  wanted  to  under- 
stand why  the  gang  phenomenon  has 
persisted  in  America  for  over  a century 
arxj  what  relation  these  gangs  have  to 
the  low-income  communities  from 
which  they  arise.  Unlike  earlier  gang 


Police  Administration:  Design, 
Organization,  Management  and 
Control  Processes. 

By  Larry  K.  Gaines,  Mittie  D. 

Southerland,  John  E.  AngelL 
New  York:  McGraw-Hill,  1991. 
470  pp. 


By  John  W.  Bizzack 


This  volume  makes  it  very  easy  to 
see  the  true  distance  American  police 
service  has  traveled  since  O. W.  Wilson 
andRoyC.  McLaren's  1963  volume  by 
the  same  name  — “Police  Administra- 
tion.*’ The  Wilson  ar>d  McLaren  book, 
which  became  the  touchstone  for  most 
police  science  courses  in  the  1960’s 
and  1970’s,  was  written  primarily  for 
the  police  administrator  and  executive 
and  to  fill  the  existing  gap  of  literature 
at  the  lime.  The  authors  believed  that  by 
stressing  certain  prirKiples  in  their 
guidebook,  police  leadership  could  be 
influenced  and  advance  the  long-term 
goal  of  the  {xofessionalizadon  of  po- 
lice service. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  their  work 
has  indeed  influenced  and  advanced 
policing.  This  new  work  by  Gaines, 
Southerlarxl  aral  Angell  has  the  poten- 
tial for  filling  the  same  type  of  gap. 

Clearly,  this  volume  will  help  stu- 
dents, or  new  officers,  adjust  to  the 
environment  of  a police  department 
artd  better  grasp  their  role  in  the  agency. 
The  book  is  written  for  those  who  have 
little  or  no  police  experience,  however, 
there  are  various  portions  of  the  work 
(hat  should  be  conspicuously  benefi- 
cial to  many  practitioners  at  diflereni 
levels  of  experience  and  assignment. 

The  book  has  a thematic  consis- 
tency from  beginning  to  end  — that 
there  is  no  “one  best  way"  to  administer 
and  manage  all  police  agencies.  The 
authors  do,  however,  demonstrate  and 
suppon  the  notion  that  there  is  a best 
way  for  a particular  department  at  a 
particular  time,  given  particular  circum- 


research.  this  study  is  novel  because  it 
analyzes  the  gang  as  an  organization,  as 
what  Jankowski  calls  “a  collective 
governed  by  a set  of  rules  and  roles." 

The  tom  “gang,"  which  dates  back 
to  the  )9th  century,  has  always  had 
negative  connotations.  The  media  have 
perpetuated  the  mythology  surround- 
ing gangs,  aided  in  targe  part  by  a lack 
of  substantial  firsthand  research, 
Jankowski  does  his  data  gathering 
throu^  sometimes  difficult  participant 
observation  (he  was  stabbed  and  shot 
during  the  course  of  the  study)  and 
presents  this  data  in  a descriptive  man- 
ner which  can  be  verified  by  future 
researchos.  Instead  of  offering  a the- 
ory on  delinquency.  Jankowski  ana- 
lyzes the  kinds  of  individuals  who 
become  gang  members,  the  types  of 
organizations  they  Join,  and  the  asso- 
ciation these  organizations  have  to  the 
community  and  society  as  a whole.  He 
believes  that  gangs  are  a consequence 
of  the  soci^  order  found  in  iow-incoiTw 


stances  and  a particular  cast  of  charac- 
ters by  applying  situational  manage- 
ment techniques. 

A strong  study-question  section  is 
included  at  the  end  of  each  chapter. 
Most  chapters  have  focal  points  (recent 
news  articles  that  give  adiifeient  appU- 
cation  or  example)  which  are  relevant 
to  the  topics  and  which  examine  the 
more  contemporary  complex  issues. 

Part  One  of  the  book  introduces  the 
reader  to  the  atmosf^iere  of  police  or- 
ganizations  and  then,  with  a broad  brush, 
discusses  the  police  role  in  society.  The 
foundation  of  police  cn^anizations  and 
contemporary  management  is  can- 
vassed at  length  in  Part  Two.  but  it  is 
Part  Three,  titled  “People  Perspectives," 
that  proves  to  be  the  most  inqx>rtant.  In 
this  section,  the  writers  closely  inspect 
motivation  and  leadership  in  the  police 
setting,  communications,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  leadership  skills.  This  sec- 
tion blends  the  essential  pedantries  with 
exa^^}les  of  just  how  people  behave 
when  they  are  treated  a certain  way. 
This  is  what  makes  this  book  so  work- 
able for  students  and  practitioners. 

Part  Four  balances  out  the  remain- 
ing issues  commonly  expected  and  nec- 
essary in  a work  of  this  nature.  A good 
look  at  accountability  and  control  is- 
sues leads  into  the  subjects  of  planning, 
programming,  and  the  budgeting  proc- 
ess, once  again  demonstrating  the  rele- 
vance of  this  work  for  novices  and  the 
practitioner  or  executive  at  any  level. 
The  writers  define  police  productivity 
as  they  identify  areas  that  make  excel- 
lent targets  for  improvement  in  police 
agencies.  How  productivity  can  be 
measured  more  effectively  is  also  ex- 
amined. 

The  final  chapter  discusses  change, 
dealing  efficiently  with  this  issue  and 
leaching  one  of  the  most  effective  prin- 
ciples of  change:  make  change  as  a 
means  to  address  and  solve  problems  as 
they  occur  and  to  prevent  future  prob- 
lems, not  merely  for  the  sake  of  malting 


neighborhoods  in  Amoican  society. 

Jankowsiti  studies  the  gang  mem- 
ber as  an  individual  yet  pan  of  an  or- 
ganization. He  refers  repeatedly  to  the 
“defiara  individualist  character"  of  most 
members  and  how  this  influences  gang 
behavior  and  orgaruzaiicmal  persistence. 
He  details  who  joins  a gang  and  why 
Unlike  previous  studies  that  have  of- 
fered one  motive,  Jankowsiti  believes  it 
is  a complicated  interactive  process 
between  the  individual  and  the  gang. 
He  found  that  there  are  formal  struc- 
tures within  these  organizations,  in- 
cluding three  specific  leadership  mod- 
els >^ch  he  calls  verticaHuerarchical, 
horizontal/commission,  and  influential. 
The  particular  structure  has  a great  effect 
on  many  aspects  of  the  gang  stability, 
like  social  control,  politics,  and  rela- 
tions with  the  community. 

Knowing  die  motivations  behind  the 
economic  activity  of  gangs,  both  legal 
and  illegal,  is  vital  to  uixleistanding 
their  behavior.  Jankowski  emphasizes 


change.  This  approach  signifies  once 
nxne  the  Lnqxmance  of  this  work  as  a 
broad  and  useful  resource,  much  like 
the  WTlson-McLaren  book  was  when 
released  nearly  30  years  ago. 

An  extraordinary  amount  of  change 
has  taken  place  in  law  enforcement 
since  the  1963  release  of  that  work. 
Students  of  policing  can  and  should 
absorb  this  book  in  much  the  same  way 
that  students  in  the  1960’s  arxj  1970’s 
did  with  the  Wilson-McLaren  work. 
The  more  educated,  change-oriented 
practitiona-  of  the  1990’s  should  wel- 
come this  text  as  aiKMher  contribution 
that  will  ultimately  advance  the  field. 


(John  W.  Bizzack  is  a captain  with 
the  Lejdngton,  Ky.,  Division  of  Police, 
and  is  the  author  of  three  books  on 
police  organizations,  their  management 
and  leadership. ) 


the  “entreprcneunal  spirit"  of  most 
members  in  countering  previous  re- 
searchers’ views  that  gangs  are  “social 
parasites."  He  separates  the  activity  into 
accumulating  and  consuming,  and 
enumerates  the  factors  for  success.  He 
draws  parallels  between  the  tactics  and 
objectives  of  gang  organizations  and 
those  of  thriving  businesses.  Although 
Jankowski  makes  references  to  the 
criminal  actions,  he  depicts  many  other 
activities  as  beneficial  to  the  commu- 
nity. Jankowski  seems  to  be  able  to  find 
positive  anribules  in  most  aspects  of 
gang  behavior. 

Violence,  Jankowski  believes,  is  the 
least  understood  aspect  of  a gang’s 
behavior.  Again,  he  differentiates  his 
conclusions  from  prior  research  and 
theories  because  of  his  intense  partici- 
pant observation.  Jankowsiti  suggests 
that  violence  “emerges  from  low-in- 
come communities  where  limited  re- 
sources are  sou^t  and  violence  is  a 
natural  state  of  affairs."  He  examines 
how  the  four  elements  of  fear,  frustia- 
tion'anger,  ambition,  and  testing  of  skills 
affect  a gang  member’s  behavior  with 
respect  to  the  target  of  the  violence. 
Jankowski  nearly  justifies  some  of  this 
behavior,  and  the  reader  may  wonder 
how  these  young  people  are  so  differ- 
ent from  non-gang  members. 

To  Jankowski,  the  low-income 
community  is  not  wholly  antagonistic 
or  apathetic  to  gangs,  as  previous  re- 
searchers have  claimed.  Instead,  there 
is  a social  bonding  and  working  rela- 
tionship which  sometimes  has  antago- 
nistic overtones.  Because  community 
suppon  is  vital  to  the  gang’s  continued 
existence,  the  provision  of  goods  and 
services,  particularly  protection,  is 
essential. 

Few  previous  studies  have  illustrated 
the  complex  assoaation  of  gangs  and 
politics  the  way  Jankowski  has.  He 
renders  equal  space  to  gang  involve- 
ment with  elected  officials,  comnumity 
leaders,  government  bureaucrats,  and 
nonprofit  comminity  organization  lead- 
ers. He  explains  each  in  terms  of  an 
“exchange"  relationship — the  reasons 
why,  the  perceptions  of  both  sides,  how 
contacts  are  made,  and  the  services 
provided.  Jankowski  feels  these  affili- 


ations are  part  of  the  reason  gangs  are 
controlled  rather  than  eliminated. 
Jankowski  also  secs  gangs  as  a rescxirce 
of  the  media.  He  concludes  that  the 
media  use  three  formats  — reporting, 
understanding,  and  entertaimng  — to 
portray  the  gang  phcnomcnoa  Because 
of  media  distortion,  all  reinforce  the 
many  myths. 

Police-gang  relations  also  do  not 
facibtaie  eradication,  Jankowski  writes. 
Contrary  to  rheianc  (and  public  wishes), 
police  behaviw  results  more  in  regula- 
tion arxt  accommodation.  The  major 
problem  in  the  courts  is  that  die  crimi- 
nal justice  system  is  designed  to  handle 
individuals,  not  organizations,  and 
gangs  realize  this  shortcoming  and  mifr 
advantage  of  it  Although  pnson  should 
be  a deterrent,  Jankowski  sees  iiKar- 
ceration  as  a process  of  socialization 
for  gang  members.  As  he  also  notes, 
gangs  play  a significant  role  in  prison 
life  (which  is  depicted  in  the  recent  film 
"American  Me").  Overall.  Jankowski 
found  that  the  criminal  justice  system 
actually  strengthens  the  defiant  indi- 
vidualist character  of  gang  mnnbers 
and  improves  group  solidarity 

Jankowski  found  that  gangs  survive 
because  they  make  an  organizational 
effort  to  persist,  and  they  are  helped  by 
the  policy-makers  and  social  saentists 
who  fail  to  understand  them.  He  uses 
many  quotes,  interviews  and  short 
anecdotes  by  gang  members,  politi- 
cians, media  personnel,  social  service 
workers,  and  bureaucrats  to  illustrate 
his  points  throughout  the  book.  This 
reinforces  the  reader’s  understanding 
and  support  of  his  theories.  Jankowski 
summarizes  his  findings  conctming  die 
individual  gang  member  as  well  as  the 
organization,  particularly  in  relation  to 
the  community  and  society  as  a whole 
He  believes  that  most  public  policy  has 
been  rhetoric  and  ntual  and  does  not 
see  significant  changes  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. For  one  to  be  able  to  comprehend 
the  con^)lexity  of  the  gang  without 
living  it,  this  book  is  nearly  as  close  as 
one  will  get. 

(Julie  Wartell  is  a graduate  assis- 
tant in  criminal  justice  admnistration 
at  San  Diego  State  University.) 


True  Blue 

True  Stories  About  Real  Cops 

This  action  packed  book  by  Ed  Nowicki  is  highly 
acclaimed  by  both  the  law  enforcement  community 
and  critics.  This  250-f  page  book  contains  some  of  the 
most  compelling  and  fascinating  stories  about  law 
enforcement  ever  written.  It’s  a roller  coaster  ride 
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Move  over,  O.W.  Wilson  — 
the  police  administration  text 
of  the  1 990's  has  arrived 
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The  write  stuff 

Amid  educational  advances,  basic  literacy  skills  come  up  short  in  law  enforcement 


Continued  from  Page  1 
Berger  told  LEN.  “People  who  have 
sldlla  in  those  three  disciplines  lower 
than  9th  grade  have  the  potential  of  not 
graduating  from  the  academy  or  not 
being  successful  in  their  job.** 

Amid  Progress,  Steps  Backward 

Andrew  Dantschisch,  a former  New 
York  Gty  police  sergeant  who  has  been 
a professor  at  the  St.  I^ersburg,  Fla., 
Junior  G>Uege  ‘s  Criminal  Justice  Irts  ti- 
tute  since  1 978.  said  that  even  as  polic- 
ing makes  huge  technological  advances, 
it  appears  the  profession  is  “gcairg  back- 
ward**  in  terms  of  selecting  qualified 
recruits  who  possess  basic  literacy  skills 

Dantschisch  said  he  based  that  as- 
sessment on  his  observations  of  stu- 
dents in  his  classes,  most  of  whom  plan 
on  entering  the  law  enforcen^t  pro- 
fession. 

**I  think  we  have  a dichotomy  today . 
We  have  the  coU^e  graduates  — with 
many  of  the  supervisors  and  adminis- 
trators in  law  enforcement  [having] 
advanced  degrees,  and  we're  making 
progress  that  way,  wliile  the  general 
applicant  — even  those  who  have  some 
college — are  not  as  literate  as  officers 
were  20  or  25  years  ago,**  said 
Dantschisch.  “I  have  students  in  junior 
coU^e  who  have  graduated  from  high 
school  and  never  read  a book — atKldo 
DO  reading  now.** 

30  MUUoo  Illiterates 

Some  sources  interviewed  by  LEN 
said  that  officers  are  sinqtiy  a reflection 
of  contemporary  American  society,  in 
which  an  estimated  30  million  people 
are  functionally  illiterate,  according  to 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  The 
situation  encountered  by  law  enforce- 
ment is  no  different  from  that  encoun- 


tered by  other  professions,  which  are 
experiencing  difficulty  attracting  ap- 
plicants with  good  litoacy  skills. 

“Just  as  test  scores  are  goirtg  down 
and  educational  levels  ate  getting  worse 
instead  of  better  in  society,  it's  reflected 
in  law  enforcement.**  said  Dantschisch. 

“I  don't  think  there's  any  question 
that  you  couldn't  improve  the  writing 
and  commiication  levd  of  police.  Tl^y 
are  reasonably  reflective  of  the  sane 
problems  that  every  other  corporation 
in  the  United  States  is  having.  We're 
finding  our  writing  levels  are  really  in 
need  of  some  great  inqjrovemcnt."  said 
Ed  Ttilly,  who  is  chief  of  die  educatiorv' 
communication  arts  unit  at  the  FBI 
Academy  in  Quantico,  Va. 

“It’s  no  difrerent  than  what  other 


people  are  finding  in  the  work  world 
out  here  today,"  echoed  Maj.  Michael 
Medler,  training  commander  of  the 
Indiana  State  Police  Academy.  “I  think 
those  sldlis  should  be  more  pronounced 
than  we're  now  seeing.  To  put  it  real 
simply,  we're  not  seeing  great  writers 
and  great  readers — across  the  board — 
coming  iiL" 

Screening  Recruits  for  Stills 

Jane  Whim,  a frxmer  Larsing,  Mich., 
police  officer  who  is  director  of  the 
Qiminal  Justice  and  Law  Center  at 
Lansing  Community  College,  which 
includes  the  Michigan  Police  Acad- 
emy, said:  “There  is  no  institution  of 
higher  education  that  is  not  very  con- 


cerned about  the  students  we’re  getting 
today  in  terms  of  critical  thinking  skills 
and  in  toms  of  reading  and  writing 
skills.  There  has  certainly  been  a de- 
crease in  those  skills." 

That  concern  prompted  the  Michi- 
gan Law  Enforcement  Training  Coun- 
cil (MLETC)  to  require  that  all  poten- 
tial recruits  take  a specially  designed 
litoacy  examination  before  they  may 
be  admitted  to  any  law  enforcement 
training  program.  The  goal  is  to  screen 
out  those  with  minimal  reading  and 
writing  skills. 

"CXir  training  is  not  geared  to  teach 
people  to  read  and  write,"  said  Patrick 
Judge,  director  of  the  council.  “That's 
something  they  have  to  bring  to  the 
job." 


Blame  It  on  the  Schools 

Why  the  lack  of  basic  reading  and 
writing  skills?  Many  intoviewed  by 
LEN  blame  the  public  school  system. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  in  a two-  or 
fmir-year  college,  you’d  be  able  to 
distinguish  between  ‘to,’  ‘two,’  and 
‘too’ — not  an  unreasonable  request  of 
12  years  of  public  education.  But  I 
don’t  see  it  quite  often,"  said 
Dantschisch.  "I  think  the  problem  is  we 
decided  somewhere  along  the  way  in 
the  1960’s  that  the  purpose  of  school 
was  to  make  children  happy.  So  we 
turned  out  a bunch  of  functionally  illit- 
erate, happy  kids  who,  wdien  they  tried 
to  fill  out  a job  application  to  get  a job, 
became  very  unhappy.  And  I think  that's 


spilling  over  into  law  enforcement 
today." 

"Talk  to  any  English  teacher.  They’ll 
tell  you  these  kids  are  flunking.  Just 
being  able  to  communicate  is  a problem 
anymore."  remarked  Oiief  Kinder. 

Police  Chiefs  in  Shock 

Stinchcomb  told  LEN  that  police 
chiefs  “are  usually  shocked"  when  train- 
ing cento-  officials  tell  them  their  re- 
cruits have  scored  badly  on  basic  skills 
tests.  "The  answer's  always  the  same: 
‘But  they've  got  high  school.  We  re- 
quire high  school,'  That's  when  you 
have  to  try  to  explain  to  them  that  high 
school  isn't  what  they  remembered  it  to 
be. 


over  50,  their  memory  of  high  school  is 
difterent.  They  may  have  gone  to  a high 
school  that  required  them  to  write  an 
essay,  stand  up,  and  speak.  They  have  a 
different  picture  of  what  high  school 
meanL  We’re  getting  people  who  went 
to  high  school  and  they  can't  read  a 
sentence  for  heaven’s  sake!" 

Adds  the  FBI  Academy's  Tuliy:  “I 
don't  think  there’s  any  question  that  a 
high  school  graduate  of  1950, 1960 and 
maybe  1970,  was  superior  in  his  writ- 
ing and  communications  skills  than  a 
high  school  graduate  of  today.  I think 
you  could  make  that  statnnent  gener- 
ally, across  die  board.  They  just  don’t 
teach  or  emphasize  writing  as  much  as 
they  did." 

Some  Blame  Management 

There  are  also  those  i^o  blane 
police  management,  which,  in  some 
cases,  has  seen  fit  to  lower  entrance 
standards  in  order  to  fulfill  affirmative 
action  requirements.  “We  should  be 
raising  the  level  [of  literacy]  standaids 
for  everybody,  not  reducing  the  level  to 
aooooimodate  any  real  or  artificial  goals 
that  we've  set  for  ourselves.  I think 
affirmative  action,  as  practiced  in  law 
enforcement  today,  has  hurt  us,”  «mid 
Dantschisch,  wfro  was  quick  to  point 
out  that  white  officers  with  low  reading 
and  writing  skills  have  entered  the 
profession  as  a result  of  lax  staivtards. 

Even  highly  educated,  higher-rank- 
ing police  officers  can  apparenUy  use 
some  in^rrovement  in  their  reading  and 
writing  skills  — tools  which  are  as 
fundamental  to  police  work  as  firearms 
and  squad  cars.  John  Motschall.  an 
instructor  in  education  and  human  serv- 
ices at  the  University  of  Detroit,  who 
also  teaches  communications  and  inter- 
rogation skills  courses  to  undercover 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
agents,  says  he  has  found  “abysmal" 
writing  skills  among  some  of  the  offi- 
cers attending  his  college-level  courses. 
"Even  short  essay  questions  on  tests  — 
it’s  sort  of  a struggle  to  find  where  the 
sentence  starts  and  slops,"  he  told  LEN. 

College  Is  No  Guarantee  Esther 

Major  Medler  said  the  majority  of 
recruits  coming  into  the  Indiana  State 
Police  Academy  have  four-year  col- 
lege degrees,  but  some  still  need  to 
work  at  improving  writing  sldlis.  He 
suspects  that  colleges  aren’t  stressing 
“the  type  of  writing  that  requires  them 


to  analyze  a set  of  facts,  be  very  objec- 
tive, draw  conclusions  and  be  able  to 
convince" 

Some  researchers  have  found  a di- 
rect correlation  between  the  level  of 
one’s  literacy  skills  and  the  prospects 
for  success  in  the  police  academy  and 
on  the job. 

Policing  Is  “Literacy-Intensive" 

Stephen  WoUack  heads  Wcdlack  and 
Associates,  a Redmond,  Wash.-based 
testing  finn  that  developed  the  reading 
and  writing  skills  test  used  by  the  Michi- 
gan Law  Enforcement  Training  Coun- 
cil, as  well  as  other  tests  that  have  been 
used  by  law  enforcement  agencies  for 
over  20  years.  “We’ve  determined 
through  a large  number  of  smdics  that 
there  are  substantia]  reading  and  writ- 
ing requirements  in  law  enforce- 
ment. . . . When  you  look  at  pre- 
employment  requirements  for  police 
office  that  areofacognitive  nature — 
other  than  attitudes,  values  and  inter- 
petsonal  skills  — reading  and  writing 
skills  stand  out  by  far  as  being  the  most 
in^XHtant,"  he  said. 

Put  sinqily,  said  WoUack,  “cop  work 
is  literacy-intensive.  The  [reading] 
requirements  involve  a lot  of  statutory 
material,  poUcies  and  (xtxedures  — 
just  endless  amounts  of  mat^al." 

Some  poUce  officials,  such  as  Chief 
Berger  of  North  Miami  Beach,  say  that 
literacy  skills  are  involved  in  as  much 
as  90  percent  of  police  work.  And  in 
many  departments,  he  added,  officers 
are  increasingly  called  upon  to  be 
computer-literate  as  weU  as  book-liter- 
ate. “My  department  is  con^letely 
computerized,  and  if  you  can't  read  or 
write,  you’re  going  to  have  big  jTOb- 
lems,"  he  said. 

The  Challenge  of  Reading  Law 

"PoUce  probably  write  more  than 
any  other  group  that  you’U  ever  meet," 
said  Judith  Libby,  a 27-year  teaching 
veteran  who  has  instructed  law  enforce- 
ment officers  at  Indiana  University  and 
who  has  taught  recruits  at  the  State 
PoUce  Academy  for  the  past  14  years. 

Officers  must  also  be  able  to  read 
and  comprehend  legal  concepts  — and 
keep  up  with  the  ever-changing  world 
of  criminal  statutes.  *niiey  have  to  read 
law  Uke  a lawyer,"  Libby  pointed  out. 
“If  they  cannot  read  case  law,  they 
cannot  u|^old  the  law,"  she  said,  add- 
ing that  the  legal  materials  that  are 
required  reading  for  police  officers 
“would  probably  challenge  most 
people." 

That  chore  doesn't  end  with  acad- 
emy graduation,  noted  Capt.  Harold 
Prefontaine,  commanding  officer  of  the 
Boston  PoUce  Academy.  “The  law  is  a 
Uving,  viable  thing,"  he  said.  “It  dianges 
continuously.  To  understand  Supreme 
Court  decisions,  to  understand  changes 
in  the  statutes,  these  people  need  to  be 
able  to  read,  digest  and  understand  the 
training  buUetins  that  are  sent  out." 

TViab  in  the  RalatKe 

Police  offices,  who  are  generaUy 
required  to  cany  notepads  and  pens  as 
pan  of  their  standard  equipment,  must 
write  accurate  reports  about  criminal 
incidents,  and  must  be  able  to  back  up 
their  reports  orally  if  they  are  called  to 
testify  in  a criminal  trial.  Bad  notes  or 
testimony  by  officers  who  are  easily 
tripped  up  by  wily  defense  lawyers  can 
make  or  break  a case,  according  to 
prosecutors  interviewed  by  LEN. 

Continued  on  Page  17 
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“If  you  say  high  school  to  anybody 

"Skills  should  be  more  pronounced  than  we're  now 
seeing.  To  put  it  real  simply,  we're  not  seeing  great 
writers  and  greaters  coming  in. " 
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Better  read  than  dead: 


Literacy  woes  tied  to  poiice  use  of  force 
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Juries  aral  defense  lawyers  expect 
police  officers  to  exhibit  their  legal 
acumen  when  testifying  during  crimi- 
nal trials.  "When  they’re  in  the  court- 
room. they’re  expected  to  be  attotneys." 
said  Clark  County,  Ind..  Prosecutor 
Steven  Stewart.  “When  they  get  into 
court  and  have  to  answer  questions,  the 
defense  attorney  expects  them  to  be 
lawyers,  and  the  jury  sometimes  ex- 
pects them  to  be  lawyers  as  well.  It’s  a 
big  hurdle  in  all  of  the  criminal  cases 
that  I try." 

An  officer’s  ability  to  communicate 
the  facts  of  the  case  can  influence  a 


Continued  from  Page  8 
tions — ahallmarkofiheNOPfTOgram 
as  envisioned  by  Nuchia’s  predeces- 
sors, Lee  P.  Brown  and  Elizabeth 
Watson  — will  not  increase  from  its 
current  25  to  30  facilities.  The  depart- 
ment’s priorities  are  shifting  to  address 
the  demands  of  residents  to  cut  crime, 
explained  Nuchia.  The  people  want  us 
to  do  something  about  their  physical 
safety.  If  that’s  what  the  community 
wants,  then  that’s  community-oriented 
policing." 

Nuchia  said  the  department  no 
longer  has  the  resources  to  staff  the 
storefront  stations  artd  is  now  playing 
catch-up  afler  years  of  fiscal  stagnation 
under  the  admirtistration  of  former 
Mayor  Kathy  Whitmire . He  pointed  out 
that  in  1987,  the  growing  department 
had  4.500  officers,  but  the  number  fell 
to  4,000  because  the  city  instituted  a 
freeze  on  recruiting  and  hiring  pro- 
grams. 

"We  actually  closed  the  Police 
Academy  for  two  years,"  he  said. 
"During  that  time,  the  department 
shrank.  So  now  1 can’t  afford  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  facilities  where  an 
officer  might  have  to  sit,  rather  than  be 
mobile.  I have  to  put  the  pjriority  on 
responding  to  calls  and  conducting 
investigations  in  the  field,  rather  than 
having  a place  where  the  citizens  come 
to  us." 

The  depertnreni  will  continue  to 
build  on  a decade-old  effort  to  forge 
closer  ties  with  the  community,  Nuchia 
said.  "As  much  as  possible,  we’re  going 
to  continue  along  those  lines.  But  the 
community  is  not  going  to  have  any  use 
for  us  if  victimizaiion  rates  remain  really 
high." 
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jury’s  verdict.  “There’s  no  question 
there  are  close  cases  where  confusion 
about  the  police  report  affects  the  way 
the  jury  processes  the  evidence,"  said 
Steven  Goldsmith,  a former  four-term 
MaiionCounty,  frid.,  prosecutor  who  is 
now  the  Mayor  of  Indianapolis. 

Stewart  said  he’s  seen  “the  good, 
the  bad  artd  the  ugly"  in  tenrs  of  pobce 
reports.  Those  in  the  latter  two  catego- 
ries often  require  time- wasting  inquir- 
ies to  law  enforcement  agencies  to  ask 
“‘what  the  hell  do  they  mean  by  what 
they  have  in  their  report  here?’"  Stew- 
art said. 

Goldsmith  added  that  contacting 


One  way  Nuchia  plans  to  cut  down 
on  those  rates  is  by  cracking  down  on 
law-tnealdng  parolees  and  putting  them 
behind  bars.  "In  Texas,  we're  awash  in 
parolees  and  people  who  should  be  in 
jail,  but  who  are  rtot....  We  are  an  excel- 
lent example  of  what  happens  when 
you  don’t  put  people  in  prison  or  don’t 
keep  people  in  psison.  Almost  every 
time  there’s  some  major  crime  hap^n- 
ing,  at  least  one  or  more  of  the  people 
involved  are  on  parole." 

Nuchia  knows  what  he’s  talking 
about,  having  spent  20  years  as  a police 
officer,  rising  from  patrolman  to  assis- 
tant chief.  But  it  is  his  experience  as  an 
assistant  U.S.  attorney  for  the  Southern 
District  of  Texas  that  gives  him  a per- 
spective not  generally  available  lonxKt 
law  enforcement  executives. 

“I’ve  been  able  to  observe  how 
prosecutors  perceive  police  officers  — 
and  I have  already  had  a chance  to  see 
how  police  officers  perceive  prosecu- 


police  officials  to  clarify  reports  was  a 
"daily  occurrence"  when  he  was  a pn»e- 
cutor.  “Police  departments  are  heavy 
information  industries,"  he  said.  "One 
of  their  main  products  and  by-products 
is  the  processing  of  information.  The 
ability  to  communicate  and  process 
large  amounts  of  iitfomution  affects 
the  productivity  of  the  department — as 
well  as  its  results." 

Literacy  Skills  and  Stress 
Officers  who  have  high  reading  and 
writing  skills  react  better  to  stressful 
situations,  said  Jeny  Tobias,  a 30-year 
veteran  of  the  Detroit  Police  Depart- 


tors.  I think  I can  have  an  impact  on 
both  professions  in  improving  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  two,"  he  noted. 

As  a Federal  prosecutor.  Nuchia  was 
assigned  to  the  narcotics  section  of  the 
Organized  Crime  and  Drug  Enfcwce- 
ment  Task  Force,  and  also  served  in  the 
Public  Corruption  Division  and  the 
Organized  Crime  Strike  Force.  “I’m  on 
a first-name  basis  with  the  heads  of  all 
the  agencies  in  the  Houston  area  — 
Federal,  state  and  local — and  I know  a 
lot  of  the  street-level  guys,"  he  said. 

Nuchia  is  also  one  of  the  few  police 
chiefs  whose  imntediate  predecessor 
now  reports  to  him.  And  how  is  the 
relationship  between  Nuchia  and  for- 
mer  Chief  Watson,  who  remains  on  the 
force  as  assistant  chief?  “We  get  along 
fine,"  he  said.  "I’ve  known  her  for 
years  and  I think  we  have  a mutual 
respect  for  each  other.  She  is  the  one 
person  on  the  staff  who  knows  what 
I’m  going  through." 


ment  and  former  Franklin,  Mich.,  po- 
lice chief  who  now  teaches  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Detroit . ‘I  think  with  a good 
educational  backgrouiMl,  you  see  a 
sounder  officer,  an  officer  who  uses 
better  judgment,  an  officer  who  is  just 
in  a better  position  to  perform  his  or  hw 
responsibility." 

Literate  officers  are  also  less  likely 
to  make  mistakes  that  could  result  in 
civil  liability  judgments  against  their 
departments.  Boston  recruits  who  score 
low  on  readi  ng  and  writing  exams  must 
attend  remedial  courses,  partly  out  of  a 
concern  about  civil  liability  being  in- 
curred by  the  depamrrent. 

“We  are  not  going  to  put  people  out 
on  the  street  who  are  going  to  go  out  and 
incur  a civil  liability  to  the  taxpayers  of 
this  city,"  said  Captain  Prefontaine.  “It’s 
just  not  going  to  happen.  We  have  cer- 
tain standards  and  they  will  live  up  to 
them  OT  they  will  not  pass  here." 

When  standards  are  set  low,  "you’re 
essentially  trading  off  one  type  of  lia- 
bility for  another."  noted  Wollack. 

Communication  and  Community 

As  community-oriented  policing 


takes  root  in  an  increasing  numbers  of 
jurisdictions,  officers  are  finding  them- 
selves dirusi  into  more  inieractioos  with 
the  public  — a role  that  requires  com- 
munication skills  so  that  good  relation- 
ships between  the  police  and  the  public 
can  be  established.  "It's  fine  to  talk 
about  comrrumity  policuig,  but  if  [offi- 
cers) can’t  even  communicate,  we’re 
one  step  behind  every  goal  sim(4y 
because  basic  skills  [are  lacking],"  said 
Stinchcomb- 

Dantschisch  also  believes  that  offi- 
cers without  good  reading  and  wntmg 
skills  would  have  a detrimental  effect 
on  comnainity -oriented  policing  efforts. 
As  inqxxtant,  in  light  of  current  con- 
cerns about  police  brutality,  he  also 
opined  that  officers  who  are  unable  to 
comrrunicate  effectively  are  mote  likely 
to  use  force  to  get  their  points  across. 

“T7k»c  who  can't  communicate 
verbally  tend  to  fall  back  on  authority 
of  force,"  he  said.  "So  if  we  get  officers 
who  can't  wnte,  they  won't  be  able  to 
speak,  and  if  they're  unable  to  speak, 
they’re  more  likely  to  use  force  than 
those  who  can.  Maybe  that’s  a little 
simplistic,  but  1 think  it’s  true." 


DEFINmON 
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Allocation  and  Deployment,  Program  Evaluation.  Strategic  Plaxuiing,  Staffing, 
Public  Presentations.  Policy  Development,  Emergency  Pklanageirwit  Planning 
Administrative  Support,  Accreditation  Coordination.  Facilities  Planning. 
Research  Methods,  and  a whole  lot  more;  2.  Members  iiKlude  Budgctcers, 
Plamjcrs,  Managers.  Admmistrative  Assistants,  Directors,  Chiefs.  Sheriffs, 
Officers,  Deputies.  Troopers,  aixl  Civilians;  3.  International  Association  of 
LawEnfwcemeni  Planners.  KXW  Connecticut  Avenue,  Suite  9,  Washington, 
DC  20036;  4.  Sponsor  of  the  annual  law  enforcement  planners  conference  to 
be  held  September  20-25,  1992.  in  Asheville.  NC.  Contact:  Alan  K.  Hyder, 
(704)  259-5899. 


TAKING  THE  MYSTERY  (AND  PAIN?) 

OUT  OF  SUPERVISION: 

A COMMUNICATION-BASED  SEMINAR  FOR 
CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  MANAGERS 

Presented  By 

interspectives 

This  three-day  course  dramatically  enhances  the  skills  of  progressive  criminal  justice  managers  of  all  levels  in  state-of-the-art  supervision,  commurucation, 
and  creativity  strategies.  Seminarparticipants  will  demonstrate  a noticeable  and  permanent  improvement  in  their  productivity  andjobsatisfretionand  inthe 
productivity  and  job  satisfretion  of  those  supervised.  Specifically,  participants  will  demonstrate  an  improved  ability  to: 

• Involve  employees  In  the  agency’s  mission;  • Supervise  “problem"  employees;  • Create  a stronger  seise  of  “team"; 

« Coordinate  the  activity  of  groups  • Manage  and  participate  In  meetings  • Delegate;  and. 

toward  a defined  goal;  more  effectively;  « Conduct  effective  performance  evaluations. 

The  seminar  rests  on  the  freniise  that  people  are  an  organization’s  most  important  resource  and  that  managing  them  effectively  is  the  key  to  excellence.  But. 
as  managers,  how  can  we  generate  effective  perfnmance  and  job  satisfaction  in  the  face  of  increasing  demands  on  our  time,  rapid  change,  adiverse  work  force, 
and  shrinking  budgets? 

The  aiswer  lies  In  developing  working  groups  that  are  corrunltted  to  learning  and  change,  and  to  developing  potent  communication  skills. 

In  Denver:  In  New  York  City: 

July  27, 28  & 29  / October  21. 22  & 23  September  9.  10  & 1 1 / November  18.  19  & 20 

Cost:  $295 

Interspectives  is  a professional  education  and  consulting  organization  that  specializes  in  criminal  justice  management.  We  offer  a variety  of  seminars  and  in- 
house  training  aral  consulting  services,  including  the  design  of  selection  and  promotional  processes,  management  audits,  team-building,  and  the  design  and 
implementation  of  performance  appraisal  systems.  Our  (xesident  and  head  trainer.  Dr.  Richard  Rianoshek.  has  trained  over  2,000  criminal  justice  managers 
from  over  2(X)  ageiKies.  He  taught  police  management  at  John  Jay  College,  was  an  exchange  scholar  at  Great  Bntain’s  Police  Leadership  Institute,  has  taught 
at  the  FBI  Academy,  and  is  currently  writing  a book  on  community  policing.  Inquiries  may  be  directed  to  Richard  at  (303)  756-5909. 2633  S.  Cook  St..  Eienver, 
CO  802 10, 


New  Houston  chief  buoyed 
by  turnaround  in  crime  stats 
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Forum: 


Controlling  excessive  force  by  police 


Continu«d  from  Page  12 
only  then  will  experienced,  skilled 
supervisors  be  capable  of  offering 
coostfiictive  criticism  of  officer  con- 
duct. 

To  encourage  such  behavior  on  the 
pan  of  skilled  supervistxs.  pol  ice  ag«)- 
cies  must  do  four  things. 

Ftist.  they  must  make  writing  re- 
ports of  the  use  of  force  the  responsibil- 
ity of  supervisors,  not  line  officers. 
This  in  and  of  itself  will  provide  an 
inducement  to  supervisors  to  encour- 
age officers  to  work  in  ways  that  mini- 
mize the  use  of  face,  if  only  to  save 
supervisors  the  work  of  preparing  such 
reports  more  often  than  necessary. 

Second,  upon  completion  of  the 
report  (whidt  should  require  interviews 
with  witnesses,  the  officer  or  officers 
involved,  and  the  collection  of  appro- 
priate physical  evidence),  the  supervi- 
sor must  reach  one  of  three  conclu- 
sions: the  use  of  fcxce  was  necessary 
and  appropriate;  the  use  of  f(xce  was 
legitimate,  but  an  alternative  approach 
might  have  made  it  unnecessary;  or  the 
use  of  force  may  constitute  a violation 
of  agency  policy,  and  should  be  re- 
fored  to  internal  affairs.  The  key  evalu- 
ation. of  course,  is  the  second.  It  is  an 
evaluation  of  police  conduct  made  by  a 
senior  experienced  police  office,  not  a 


civilian,  a lawyer,  or  an  internal  affairs 
investigator.  What  makes  it  key  is  that 
to  reach  it,  a supervisor  must  call  upon 
his  kitowledge  and  skill  as  a police 
officer  and  use  it  to  explain  how  the 
situation  might  have  been  handled  in  a 
way  that  a use  of  force  might  have  been 
avoided. 

Third,  after  the  first-line  supervisor 
completes  the  use-of-force  report,  it 
should  be  passed  up  the  chain  of  com- 
marxl.  Rxexanq)le.  ifa  line  supervisor 
of  the  rank  of  sergeant  prepares  the 
report,  the  report  should  be  reviewed 
by  a lieutenant  and.  after  that,  by  a 
captain.  Both  of  them  in  order  should 


also  be  required  to  reach  one  of  the 
evaluative  conclusions.  In  reaching  their 
evaluations,  each  of  them  should  not 
only  be  evaluating  the  conduct  of  the 
officer  involved  in  the  use  of  force  by 
also  the  evaluation  of  the  (xevious 
supervisor.  A supervisor  can  fail  to  call 
an  officer  for  working  in  a manno'  that 
does  not  serve  to  minimize  the  use  of 
force,  but  he  does  so  in  peril  of  his  own 
reputation  as  a supervisor  before  his 
superiors.  The  idea  is  to  mobilize  the 
same  sentiments  on  the  pan  of  police 
supervisors  that  exist  among  judges 
who  do  not  want  to  have  their  decisions 
overruled  by  judges  in  a higher  court. 


Fourth,  after  the  review  process  is 
complete  (and  it  should  normally  be 
con^leted  within  48  hours  after  the 
use-of-force  incident),  the  use-of-force 
report  and  evaluation  by  three  supervi- 
sors should  be  returned  to  the  officer.  A 
finding  that  the  use  of  force  was  neces- 
sary and  approfxiate  requires  no  further 
comment.  A referral  to  internal  affairs 
will  inform  an  officer  that  the  incident 
is  urtder  further  investigation.  A find- 
ing that  the  officer's  behavior  was  le- 
gitimate (i.e..  that  it  did  not  constitute 
criminal,  civilly  liable  or  scandalous 
misconduct)  but  an  alternative  approach 
might  have  made  it  unnecessary,  should 


prompt  an  occasion  in  which  a senior, 
skilled,  experienced  police  officer  sits 
down  with  a fellow  police  officer  to 
explain  in  detail  how  that  officer  might 
have  conducted  himself  in  a way  that 
would  have  avoided  the  need  to  use 
force.  No  “discipline”  should  follow, 
but  supervisors  must  make  clear  that 
the  officer  will  be  expected  to  work  in 
that  way  in  the  future. 

From  such  instruction  — from  su- 
pervisors taking  swiously  their  obliga- 
tion to  supervise  and  to  leach  the  skills 
of  good  police  work  — and  only  from 
it,  will  come  real  progress  in  control- 
ling excessive  use  of  force  by  police. 


Cops  get  close-up  look  at  gang  initiation  — 
and  may  be  disciplined  for  their  troubles 


COMMUNITY 

POLICING 

1992  Police  Planners 
Conference 
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lALEP 

1000  Connecticut  Ave., 
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Washington.  DC  20036 

1992  Host:  Asheville  PD 
Contact:  Alan  K.  Hyder 
Phone:  (704)  259-5899 
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Continued  ftvro  Page  1 
pants  were  willing  artd  their  view  of  this 
incident  was  a gang  initiation.  While 
the  d«ectives  apparently  did  not  per- 
ceive this  incident  as  a potential  criiiK 
and  videotaped  it  for  investigative  and 
training  purposes,  their  lack  of  inter- 
voition  canrxx  be  ignored,"  said  a state- 
ment issued  by  Sheriff  Montgomery 
after  the  prosecutor’s  decision. 

“This  incident  is  most  regrettable 
and  is  absolutely  not  representative  of 
the  integrity  and  judgment  of  the  ma- 
jority of  our  police  officos,"  the  state- 
ment added.  “TTiis  incident  was  identi- 
fied by  police  supervisors,  (and)  acted 
upon  immediately  and  forthrightly. . . . 


A clear  and  direct  message  shall  be  sent 
to  evoy  mentber  of  the  department  that 
officers  are  expected  to  set  the  example 
arxl  act  immediately  when  they  witness 
phonal  assaults.” 

The  statement  added  that  the  detec- 
tives could  fece  discipline  ranging  fixMn 
a re|ximand  to  tennination.  At  press 
time,  no  decision  on  disciplinary  action 
had  yet  been  taken  against  Badics  or 
GuUa,  who  have  been  reassigned  to 
admmistrative  duties,  said  a sheriff's 
spokesmaii.  Officer  Rob  Barnett.  Poli- 
cies of  the  gang  unit  are  also  being 
reviewed,  the  statement  added. 

Maleng  said  he  declined  to  [xose- 
cute  any  of  the  gang  members  because 


TRAINING  DISPATCHERS? 

It’s  about  the  shortage  of  training  material.  It’s  about  liability  and 
money.  It  s about  time.  Developed  for  a college  fxogram. 


9-1-1  College  Text 
$39.95 

College  Instructors  Manual 
$69.95 


How  to  Train  for  9-1-1 
$19.95 

Training  Audio  Tapes 
(set  of  3) 

$35.00 


Fax  or  mail  your  order  to:  Professional  Pride.  P.O.  Box  1066,  Kent, 
WA  98035-1066.  (206)  854-8254.  Fax:  (206)  859-5690.  Add  8% 
shipping.  P.O.,  Visa,  MC  welcomed. 


Be  the  best  that  you  can  be: 
read  the  best  in  police  journalism 

Law  Enforcement  News  brings  you  the  broad,  complex  universe  of 
policing  22  times  each  year,  giving  you  a timely,  comprehensive  look 
at  the  news  in  a way  no  other  publication  can  match.  If  you're  not 
already  a subscriber,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  add  LEN  to  your  regular 
diet  of  essential  reading.  (And,  if  you  pre-pay  for  your  subscription,  you 
can  knock  $2  off  the  regular  one-year  price  of  $18— you  pay  just  $ 1 6.) 
Just  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  return  it  to:  LEN,  899  10th  Avenue, 
New  York,  NY  10019. 

Name/Title 

Agency  

Mailing  Address 

City/State/ZI  R 


L 
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the  detectives  assured  them  they  would 
not  be  arrested  because  the  victim  had 
consented  to  the  assault.  They  also 
promised  the  youths  there  would  be  no 
prosecution  stemming  from  the  inci- 
dent and  that  the  tape  would  not  be  used 
against  them  in  court. 

“Aldiough  police  have  no  legal 
authority  to  grant  immunity,  police  do 
make  fxomises  to  citizens,"  Maleng 
said.  “Whenever  possible,  prosecutors 
try  to  honor  the  commitment  made  by 
police,  especially  when  the  promise  is 
made  to  young  people,  and  I have  de- 
cided to  honor  that  jxomise  and  not 
prosecute  the  juveniles  for  assault." 

Maleng  added  he  would  not  file 
charges  against  the  officers  because  of 
their  “good  faith  belieC  that  the  initia- 
tion was  not  a crime  since  the  victim 
consented  to  the  assault  “I  cannot 
expect  (hat  the  police  detectives  should 
have  acted  in  accord  with  my  view  that 
the  jump-in  was  a crime  when  it  was  a 
case  of  first  impression.  To  prosecute 
them  would  be  unfair."  He  that 
(he  victim  and  his  parents  requested 
that  no  charges  be  filed  against  the  gang 
members  or  the  officers. 

“While  the  historic  common  law 
would  hold  that  a person  can  consent  to 
an  assault,"  he  continued,  “it  draws  the 
line  at  serious  assault,  and  assaults  that 
constitute  a breach  of  the  peace." 

Maleng  said  that  the  “jump-in"  inci- 


dent constituted  a “clear  breach  of  the 
peace,  and  a crime  against  the  public 
ordCT”  — an  offense  that  will  no  longer 
be  tolerated  within  his  jurisdiction. 
"Because  it  is  a crime  agaisnt  the  state, 
the  consent  of  the  victim  is  immaterial. 
From  this  day  forward,  this  office  will 
consider  such  assaults  to  be  criminal 
acts,  and  expect  that  police  officCTS  will 
intervene  and  make  arrests  when  they 
witness  a *jump-in.’” 

New  Haven 
residents  target 
sex-for-hire 

Continued  from  Page  5 
box  and  in  the  grass  where  the  kids  play 
outside.  These  are  I.  V. -drug  users,  and 
the  highest  risk  category  for  AIDS." 

If  a legal  challenge  to  the  practice 
occurs,  William  Gallagher,  a lawyer 
representing  the  association,  says  he 
will  countersue.  And  association 
members  say  that  despite  the  threat  of 
lawsuits,  they  will  continue  their  cam- 
paign to  eradicate  (xostitution  in  the 
neighborhood. 

“It  takes  a lot  of  work  and  effort  on 
the  pan  of  many  people,”  said  Pran- 
gley.  “But  I love  my  neighboriiood,  and 
I love  my  house  and  I don’t  love  what's 
happened  to  it.” 


Police  Officers 

WANTED 


For  over  8 years  Police  Career  Digesf“  has  been  ihc  Lawman's  #1 
publication  for  current  jobs. 

Each  bi-monthly  issue  provides  complete  information  on  positions 
including  qualincations.  salary,  benefits  and  the  selection  process. 

Order  one  of  the  following  career  resources  TODAY! 

Police  Career  Digest 

□ Six  Months  PCD $23.(X) 

□ One  Year  PCD $32.00 

□ 1992  Law  Enforcement  Career  Guide  4th  Edition 

Popular  annual  Guide  highlights  nearly  100  agencies. 

Auracuve  3 ring  binder  notebook.  Photos $25.00 

□ Quest  For  The  Badge  30  minute.  VMS  video 

Covers  entire  police  selection  process $40.00 

Send  your  order  with  check  or  money  order  including  your  complete  mailing 
address  to:  Police  Career  Digest 

Dept.  LEN 

P.O.  Box  1672  Eaton  Park.  FL  33840  1-800-359-6260 
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Upcoming  Events 


JUNE 

11-12.  Law  Enforcemeat  Leadership  & 
Supervision  Skills,  Presented  by  Quanuco 
Group  Associates.  To  be  hdd  m Woodbridge. 
Va  Fee  S280. 

11-12.  Advanced  Supervision:  Managing 
Marginal  Employees.  Presented  by  ihc 
Center  for  Criminal  Justice.  To  be  hdd  in 
Oevdand.  Ohio.  Fee  Sl95. 

15-16.  Insurance  Fraud.  Presented  by  the 
National  Association  of  Certified  Fraud 
Examiners.  To  be  held  m San  iTancisco 
Fee.  $450  (NACFE  members).  $550  (non- 
members) 

15-17.  Convenience  Store  Security 
Training,  Presented  by  the  Flonda  Crime 
Prevention  Training  insutute  To  be  held  in 
Tampa.  Fla.  Fee:  $175 

15-18.  Community  Policing.  Presented  by 
the  institute  of  Criminal  Justice  Studies.  To 
be  hdd  m Irving.  Tex  Fee.  $50. 

15-19.  Safe  & Secure  Schools.  The 
Prevenllonof  Violence,  The  Promotion  of 
Safety.  Presented  by  the  National  Crime 
Prevennon  institute.  To  be  hdd  in  Louisville. 
Ky,  Fee:  $365, 

15-19.  Instructor  Development.  Presented 
by  the  Center  for  Criminal  Justice.  To  be 
held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  fte;  $295. 

15-19.  Practical  Homicide  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  Northwestern  Uruversity 
Traffic  Insiiluie.  To  be  hdd  in  Evanston.  lU 
Fee:  $600. 

17-19.  Conducting  Internal  bivesti^tiocK. 
Presented  by  the  National  Association  of 
Certified  Fraud  Examiners.  To  be  hdd  in 
San  Francisco.  Fee:  $550  (NACFE 
members).  $650  (non-membcTs). 

19.  Youth  Gan^  Presented  by  the  Center 
for  Ouninal  Justice.  To  be  held  in  Qevelaiki, 
Ohio.  Fee:  $75. 

Terrorist  Tactics.  Presented  by  the 
Northwestern  University  Traffic  Institute 
To  be  hdd  in  Evanston.  Hi.  Fee:  $200. 

22-23.  Drug  Trak  III  Training.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management  To  be  hdd  in  Jacksonville. 
Fla  Fee  $275. 


fttrward  Steriff’s  Offlee.  Organized  Qimn' 
Command  c:entre,  P.O.  Box  2505,  Fon 
Uudcrdale.FL 33303,  l-80O«33-(J282.  Fax: 
(305)492-1838. 

CallbrePreas,666E)undeeRd.. Suite  1607. 
Northbrook.  IL  60062-2727  (800)323-0037 

Center  for  Crlminaljustke,  Case  Western 
Reserve  University,  Ckind  Hall.  1 1075  East 
Blvd..  Cleveland,  OH  44106.  (216)  368- 
3308. 

Criminal  Justice  Center  Police  Academy, 
Sam  Houston  State  Umversity,  Bo*  2296, 
Huntsville.  TX  77341-2296^  (409)  294- 
1669.70. 

Florida  Crime  Prevention.  Training 
Iirstltute,  Bureau  of  Criminal  Justice 
Programs.  The  Capitol.  Tallahassee,  FL 
32399-1050,  (904)487-3712. 

Florida  Criminal  Justice  Executive 
Institute,  Attn.:  Jerry  Bahr,  Research  & 
Training  Specialist,  P.O.  Box  1489, 
Tallahassee.  FL  32303.  (904)  488- 1340. 

Institute  for  l.aw  & Justice,  Attn;  Lisa 
Cowan.  1018  Duke  St,.  Alcxandna.  VA 
22314  (703)  684-5300.  Fax:  (703)  739- 
5533, 

Institute  of  Criminal  Justice  Studies, 
Southwest  Texas  Slate  University.  West 
Campus,  Canyon  Hall.  San  Marcos.  TX 
78666-4610  (512)  245-3030.  Fax:  (512) 
245-2834. 

Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management,  University  of  North  Flonda, 
4567  St.  Johns  BlulTRd.  So.,  Jacksonville. 
FL32216  (904)  646-2722, 

Institute  of  Public  Service,  601  Broad  St.. 


22-24.  Using  ^our  Talents  & Experience 
as  a Consultant.  Presented  by  the  National 
Cnmc  Prevention  Institute  To  be  hdd  in 
Louisville.  Ky.  Fee:  $280 

22-26.  Criminal  Personality  Profiling. 
Presented  by  the  Northwestern  University 
Traffic  Institute.  To  be  hdd  in  Evanston,  III 
Fee  $550. 

22-26.  Police  Planning  Officer  Workshop. 
Presented  by  the  Insiiiuic  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville.  Fla.  Fee.  $425 

22-26.  Symposium  for  School  Resource 

Offi  cers.  Presented  by  the  Institute  ofpohee 

Technology  & Management  To  be  hdd  in 
Jacksonville.  Fla.  Fee  $425 

22-26.  Fraud  Symposium.  Presented  by 
the  National  Association  of  Certified  Fraud 
Examiners.  To  be  hdd  in  Austin,  Tex,  Fee: 
$895  (NACFE  memben);  $995  (non- 
members) 

22- 27.  Personal  Protection.  Presented  by 
the  institute  of  Public  Service  To  be  held  in 
Gainesville.  Ga.  F«.  $65. 

23- 25.  Homicide  Investigation.  Presented 
by  the  Center  for  Criminal  Justice.  To  be 
hdd  in  Oevdand.  Ohio  Fee:$195. 

23-25.  Crisis  InterventloiL  Presented  by 
the  Northwestern  University  Traffic  institute. 
To  be  hdd  in  Evanston.  Dl.  F«;  $250. 

23-25.  Law  Enforcement  Shotgun 
TVaining.  Presented  by  the  institute  of  Pubbe 
Service.  To  be  hdd  m Gainesville.  Ga.  Fee 
$295 

23-25.  Juvenile  Law.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Criminal  Justice  Studies.  To  be 
held  in  Corpus  Chnsti.  Tex  Fee;  $60. 

2^25.  High-Risk  Inddenl  Managenwnl. 
Presented  by  the  Northwestern  University 
Traffic  Institute.  To  be  hdd  m Evanstem.  Ul. 
F«:  $250. 

JULY 

5- 9.  Vehicular  HomIcide/DWI 

ConfereiKe.  Presented  by  the  Noithwestcin 
Uruversity  Traffic  Institute.  To  be  held  in 
Evanston,  Dl.  Fee;  $380. 

6- 10.  Tactical  Team  Operations  I. 


S£..  Gainesville.  GA  30501  1-800-235- 
4723. 

International  Conference  of  Police 
Chapfainy  Attn.;  Chaplain  Robert  Ruleman, 
381 1 Madison  Ave..  Oes  Moines,  lA  503 10. 
(515)  255-6270. 

Investigators  Training  Institute,  P.O.  Box 
669,  Shelburne.  VT  05482.  (802)985-9123. 

Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates  Ltd., 
Arcadia  Manor,  Rie.  2.  Box  3645.  Benyvilie, 
VA  22611.  a03)  955- 1 128, 

MetroDade  Count)  Medical  Examiner 
Department,  I Bob  Hope  Rd  , Miami,  FL 
33136-1133,  (305)  545-2486,  Fax:  (305) 
545-2418. 

Metro-Dade  Police  Department,  Training 
Bureau,  Ann:  Sgt.  Liz  Brown.  9601  NW 
58th  St  . Miami,  FL  33178  (305)594-1001 

Modern  Warrior  Defensive  Tactics 
Institute,  711  N.  Wellwood  Ave., 
Lindenhunt,  NY  1 1757.  (5 16)  226-8383. 

National  Association  of  Certified  FVaud 
Examiners,  Attn.:  Cunis  A.  Gamer. 
Conference  Coordinator,  716  West  Ave.. 
Austin,  TX  78701.  1-800-245-3321. 

NatioiudCriirMPreventionCuundl,  1700 
K St.,  N.W.,  Washington.  DC  20006.  (202) 
466-NCPC 

National  Crime  Prevention  Institute, 
Shelby  Campus.  University  of  Louisville, 
Louisville.  KY  40292.  (502)  588-6987 

National  Juvenile  Detention  Awociation, 
o'o  Eastern  Kentucky  University.  217  Ptslons 
Building.  Richmnod.  KY  40475-3127.  (606) 
622-1497.  Fax  (606)622-6264 


Presented  by  the  Insimiic  of  Public  Savice 
To  be  held  in  Gainesville,  Ga.  Fee.  $500 

6-10.  Executive  Protection  I.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Public  Service  To  be  held  in 
Gainesville.  Ga  Fee.  $700. 

6-10.  PoUcoTVIedical  Invevti^tion  of 
Dailh.  Presented  by  tl*  Metro-Dade  CourV) 
Medial  Examiner  Department  To  be  hdd 
■n  Miami.  Fee.  $495 

6-10.  Field  Training  Officers'  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Managemeni  To  be  hdd  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla  F«.  $425 

8- 9.  Concealmeni  Areas  within  a Vehicle. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  To  be  hdd  in 
Jacksonville.  Fla.  Fee:  $275 

9- 10.  Flnandal  Statemen  Fraud.  Presented 
by  the  National  Association  of  Ortified 
Fraud  Examiners.  To  be  held  in  Atlanta. 
Fee  $450  (CFE's);  $550  (non-CFE'$). 

13-15.  School  Violence.  Presented  by  the 
Florida  Oime  Prevention  Training  Institute 
To  be  hdd  in  Orlando.  Fla.  P=e<  $125 
13-17.  Tactial  Team  Operations  H. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Service 
To  be  hdd  in  Gainesville.  Ga.  Fee:  $525 

13-17.  Crisis  Management.  Presented  by 
the  Ifistmite  of  Public  Service.  To  be  hdd  in 
Gainesville.  Ga.  Fee:  $445 

13-17.  Police  Budgeting.  Presenicd  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Managemeni.  To  be  held  in  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  Fee:  $425 

13- 24.  Traffic  Accidenl  Reconstruction. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville.  Fla.  Fee:  $595 

14- 15.  Crime  Stoppers  Telephone 
interview  Techniques.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  (>iminal  Justice  Studies.  To  be 
held  in  Corpus  (Thristi.  Fee;  $35. 

14-15.  Lorating  Hidden  Assets.  Presented 
by  the  National  Association  of  Certified 
Fraud  Examiners  To  be  hdd  in  Los  An^«. 
F«  $450  (CTE's).  $550  (non-CFE’s). 
14-16.  Crime  Prevention  Training 
DevelopmenL  Presented  by  the  National 


New  England  Institute  of  Law 
Enforcement  Management  P.O.  Box 
57350.  Babsoo  Park,  MA  02157-0350.  (617) 
239-7033. 

NIS  Inc,  P O.  Box  1932,  North  Little  Rock. 
AR721 15.  (501)  374-8565.  Fax:  (501)  374- 
0843. 

Northwestern  Univenity  Traffic  Institute, 
555  Oark  St..  P.O.  Box  1409.  Evanston.  E. 
60204.  1-800-323-40II. 

Performance  Dimensions  Inc,  P.O.  Box 
502.  Powers  Lake,  W1  53159-0502.  (414) 
279-3850. 

Penns)  Ivania  Stale  Univerrity,  Attn:  Kathy 
Karchner,  410  Keller  Conference  Onter, 
University  Park.  PA  16802-130*  (814)  863- 
3551  Fax:  (814)  865-3749. 

Police  Labor  Institute,  603  W I3ih  St.. 
Suite  251.  Austin.  TX  78701.  (512)  495- 
0145. 

Quantiro  Group  Associates  Inc,  3904 
Lansing  Court.  Dumfries.  V A 22026-2460 
(703)221-0189  Fax:(703)221-3836 

John  E.  Reid  & Associates  Itk..  250  South 
Wacker  Dr.,  Suite  1 100.  Chiago,  IL  60606 
(312)876-1600. 

David  L.  Salmon,  Ph.D.,  North  Hams 
College,  3310Canllemk.  Sfnng.  TX  77388 
(713)  288-9190. 

Southwestern  l.aw  Enforcemcnl  Institute, 

P O.  830707.  Richanlson.  TX  75083-0707 
(214)  690-2370. 

Valencia  Community  College, 
Governmental  Services  Program,  P O.  Box 
3028.  Orlando.  FL  32802-3028.  (407)  299- 
5000.  ext,  3265 


Cnme  Prevention  Inflituic  To  be  hdd  in 
LouisviUc,  Ky.  Fee  $150 

15-16.  ExecutiveMP  Protection.  Presoxed 
by  Richard  W KobetrA  Asvociaies.  Tobe 
hdd  in  Salt  Lake  City  Foe:  $375. 

15- 17.  Anttomy  of  a YotChGai^  Pleated 

by  the  Ronda  Chme  Prevention  Training 
Instirulc  To  be  hdd  in  Orlando  Fla  Pee 
$125. 

16- 17.  Heahh  Care  Frauds.  Presented  by 
the  National  Association  of  Certified  Fraial 

Examiners.  To  be  held  in  Lot  Angeles  Fee 
$450  (CFE's),  $550  (non-CFE’s). 

17- 18.  Conflict  Resolution:  On  PrendM^ 
In  Public  Presented  by  Richard  W Kobetz 
& Associates.  To  be  hdd  in  Salt  Lake  City 
Fee  $375. 

20-21.  Insurance  Fraud.  Presented  by  the 
National  Association  of  Certified  Fraud 
Examiners.  To  be  held  in  Washington.  D C 
Fee  $450  (CFE’s);  $550  (non-CFE’t). 

20-22.  Drug  & Alcohol  Enforcement 
Sympostum.  Presented  by  the  Insuruic  of 
Police  Technology  A Management  To  be 
hdd  in  Jacksonville.  Ra  Pee  $295. 

20-23.  Police  Media  Relations.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  A 
Management  To  be  hdd  in  Jacksonville. 
Ra-  Fee:  $395. 

20-24.  Campus  Crime  Prevention. 
Presented  by  the  Ronda  Cnmc  Prevention 
Tiaining  institute  To  be  Md  in  Sl  Augusniv, 
Ra.  Fee.  $215. 

21V24.  IShh  Annual  Training  Seminar  for 


Continued  from  Page  7 
lice  chief  in  1980.  was  suspended  finm 
the  Claremont  Police  Department  in 
1979  for  using  “excessive  force"  agamsi 
a suspect  in  custody,  according  to  a 
1980report  in  the  Valley  News,  a local 
newspaper.  Putnam  reportedly  resigned 
to  take  the  Canaan  post.  Ironically, 
William  Provencal,  the  DUI  suspect 
who  now  accuses  Putnam  of  bribery, 
was  also  a candidate  for  the  job. 

In  1988,  the  Canaan  Board  of  Se- 
lectmen fired  Putnam  for  allegedly 
engaging  in  improper  political  activi- 
ties on  the  job.  soliciting  gifts  on  behalf 
of  thedepamnem,  and  failing  to  turn  in 
fees  collected  for  gun  permits.  Putnam 
fought  the  dismissal  in  court  and  won 
reinstatements  in  two  rulings  and  re- 
ceived $50  in  an  out-of-court  seiUe- 
meni,  paid  for  with  a check  he  never 
cashed  but  instead  had  framed  and 
placed  on  his  office  wall. 

After  several  months  as  the  subject 
of  Beyer ‘s  caustically  critical  mailings 
and  newspaper  ads.  Putnam  decided  he 
had  finally  had  enough.  In  early  April, 
he  and  Lieut.  Kevin  Copp.  whom  Beyer 
accuses  of  sexual  misconduct  and  bru- 
tality, filed  criminal  defamation  law- 
suits against  Beyer,  Provencal  and  two 
other  men. 

"It 'sabsoiute  bulls  • • i that  someone 
can  do  something  Like  this  to  a law 
enforcement  officer  in  this  country  when 
there’s  no  basis  for  it.  Not  only  does  it 
discredit  the  police  department,  it  also 
discredits  everybody  who  has  wra-ked 
their  backside  off  trying  to  give  us  a 
professional,  respectable  name."  said 
Putnam. 

Beyer,  who  moved  to  the  Canaan 
area  in  1987,  said  that  so  far  his  cam- 
paign has  brought  him  more  than  200 
telephoned  death  threats. 

"All  I’ve  tried  to  do  with  my  adver- 
bsemenis  and  mailings  is  give  the  peof^e 
the  information  by  which  (hey  can 
protect  themselves  from  government 


Law  Ejtrorccmeni  ChaplaJiK.  Presented 
by  the  Iniematumal  Cotiferena  of  Pdia 
Chaplains.  To  be  held  in  Do  Moines.  Iowa 
20-24.  Criintnal  Patrol  Drug  Enforocnm. 
Proemed  by  the  Iruiiiuie  of  Police 
Technology  A Managemeni,  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville.  Rt  Fee  $425 

20-24.  Investigation  of  Pedestrian 

Accidents  A Human  Factors.  Presented  by 

the  Institute  of  Police  rechnotogy  A 
Management  To  he  held  m Phoenix.  Fee 
$425 

20- 31.  Instruetur  Development.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  A 
Management  To  be  held  m Jacksonville. 
Ra.  Fee:  $525 

21- 23.  Law  EnforcemenI  Rifle.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Public  Service.  To  be  held 
in  Gainesville.  Ga.  Fee  $295 

22- 24.  Recognizing  Suspicious  Bank 
Transactions.  Presented  by  the  National 
Association  of  Certified  Fraud  Exanuiters 
To  be  hdd  in  Washington.  D.C.  Fro  $550 
(CFE’s);  $650(non-CFE’i). 

22-24.  Successful  Partnerships  for 
Preventing  Drug  Abuse:  The  Team 
Approach.  Presemodby  the  National  Cnir* 
Prevention  CouncU.  To  be  held  in  Portland, 
Ore. 

22-26.  Undercovcr/Confidential 

Informant  Operations.  Presented  by  the 
Broward  ShenfTs  Office.  Organized  Oin»' 
Command  Onoe  To  be  hdd  in  Fan 
Lauderdale.  Ra  Fee.  $4(X)  (uv-state),  $450 
(out  of  state). 


officials  who’ve  been  preying  on  the 
people  here  for  quite  a long  lime."  he 

said.  "1  just  think  [Putnam]  and  his  men 
are  a disgrace  to  the  uniform." 

The  Grafton  County  Sheriff's  De- 
partment investigated  a number  of  the 
allegations  and  reported  its  findings  to 
County  Attorney  John  Eames,  who  said 
he  acted  because  the  charges  could  nun 
reputations  and  careers.  "Many  of  these 
allegations  have  been  floating  aroutkl 
for  years  and  will  be  looked  into.  We’U 
just  clear  the  deck  once  and  for  all." 
Eames  told  the  Valley  News. 

Putnam  is  confident  that  the  State 
Police  probe  will  show  the  allegations 
are  without  substance.  "I’m  not  con- 
cerned at  all,"  he  said.  "The  end  result 
is  going  to  show  that  we’re  just  good 
police  officers." 
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